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TEXTS THAT HAVE HELPED AND COMFORTED ME 


By tHe Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


OLERIDGE’S remark that “the 

Bible is the only book that always 

finds me,” has been abundantly 

-verified in the experiences of 

myriads of Christians. Other cisterns of 

thonght run dry ; this divine fountain of all 

truth is inexhaustible. For every mood of 

mind, for every perplexity, every emergency, 

and every trial there is a precious message 

for us. My dear old mother’s Bible had its 

margins lined with pencil marks against her 
favourite and well-tested texts. 

There is one text that has helped me 
wonderfully : it is that not unfamiliar one in 
the fifty-fifth Psalm : ** Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord.” The Hebrew word translated 
“‘ burden ” signifies that which is given to us 
to bear. The Psalmist means to say that 
whatever Providence appoints to us, we 
must lay it upon the Lord. He has cast 
thy lot for thee : then cast thy lot upon Him. 
It may seem at first sight as if there was a 
contradiction between this text and that 
other one, ‘‘ Every man shall bear his own 
burden.” But there is no contradiction at 
all. We have our duties to perform, some- 
times very difficult duties; God does not 
release us from them, but He sustains us in the 
doing of them. The load laid upon us does 
not crush us, for He gives us strength equal 
to our day: we lay the load upon the strength 
which our loving Father imparts to us. God’s 
wonderfully gracious offer to us in this text is 
to lighten our burdens by putting Himself, as 
it were, into our souls and underneath the 
burdens. This is a supernatura! process ; 
and the whole walk of faith through life is 
the simple but sublime reliance upon the 
almighty arm that is never seen but often 
felt. 

This is a world of worries, and all around 
us are overloaded people; each one thinks 
his or her burden is the biggest. In the 
meantime our merciful Father keeps saying 
to every one of them, “Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord, and He shall sustain thee.” As if 
this one offer were not enough it is repeated 
again inthe New Testament: “ Cast all your 
anxieties upon Him, for He careth for you.” 
This is the more accurate rendering in the 
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Revised Version ; for the word translated 
“care” in our Common Version does not 
signify wise forethought but that wretched 
thing worry. This text has been delightfully 
helpful to me because I have a natural ten- 
dency to anxieties, and the reason given for 
rolling them over*upon God is very tender 
and very touching. “ He careth for you.” 
He takes a deep interest in you. He has 
you on His infinitely loving heart. He is 
the One who says to me, “ My child, don’t 
break yourself down with that burden.” 
The infinite Ruler of the Universe, who is 
wise in counsel and wonderful in working— 
the God who guarded the infant Moses in his 
cradle of rushes; who sent His messenger- 
birds to Elijah by the brook Cherith ; who 
quieted Daniel among the ravenous lions, 
and calmed Paul in the raging tempests— 
He it is who says to us, Roll your anxieties 
over on me, for I have you on my loving 
heart! What fools we often are, when we 
trudge along with bended backs and weary, 
careworn hearts; and all the while God’s 
omnipotent arm is stretched out to relieve 
us. 

These twin-texts I have just quoted have 
more than once exorcised that‘ demon of 
“‘ worry,” and made me move nimbly over 
the path of duty. Sometimes in a season 
of great perplexity a passage of Scripture 
has suddenly darted its light upon me, and 
made the pathway very clear to my eyes. A 
remarkable illustration of this occurred to 
me during my ministry in New York. My 
field of labour was a very difficult one, and 
a very attractive call was put into my hands 
from a prominent, wealthy, and prosperous 
church in Chicago. The invitation from that 
church was pressed upon me for several 
months most persistently. I became sorely 
perplexed and sought divine guidance. One 
day I opened that richly suggestive book, 
“‘ Cecil’s Remains,” and my eye rested on a 
passage in which Richard Cecil remarks that 
changes in life are often dangerous, especially 
if they appeal to selfish ambition. ‘Then 
followed this text from the prophet Jeremiah, 
“Why gaddest thou about to change thy 
way?” I had never noticed this peculiar 
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passage before, and it decided me in an 
instant. Never have I ceased to thank God 
for that little text; but for it I might have 
missed a distinct call from God to come— 
soon afterwards—to this city of Brooklyn, in 
which I have been permitted to do the most 
important work of my life. 

We ministers are constantly required to 
administer consolations to afflicted souls, and 
we are often in sore need of heaven-sent 
comfort ourselves. Once when God had 
smitten the four corners of my house by the 
death of a beautiful and beloved daughter, 
the following text came to me like a dove of 
peace flying into my window: “ And now 
men see not the bright light which is in the 
clouds ; but the wind passeth and cleanseth 
(or cleareth) them.” A very dark cloud of 
bereavement was overhanging me. I needed 
some revealing wind to clear away the dark 
and dreadful mystery of that affliction and 
let some rays of light into my troubled heart. 
One of the truths that beamed in upon me 
was that there is a great want in all of Christ’s 
ministers who have had no personal education 
in the bearing of sharp trials. I saw that I 
needed some lessons that could only be learned 
through tears, just as Paul needed a thorn in 
the flesh, and Joseph needed to be shut up 
ina prison in order that he might reach a 
palace and a premiership in the kingdom of 
Egypt. I needed to be taught for myself 
that dark clouds often rain down precious 
blessings ; that Christ’s people are never so 
exalted as when they are brought low, never 
so enriched as when they are emptied, never 
so advanced as when they are set back by 
adversities,,and never nearer a crown than 
when they are under a cross. \ 
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If affliction drives us from God it becomes 
a curse; if it sends us closer to Him it 
becomes a priceless blessing. Through the 
parted cloud of sorrow, oh, how many angels 
of mercy descended upon me! One of them 
said to me,“ Whom I love I chasten.” Another 
angel said, “All things work together for 
good to them that love God.” Another said, 
“ Let not your heart be troubled ; believe also 
inme.” Stillanother angel voice whispered, 
“ This affliction, which is but for a moment, 
shall work out a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” And so, as my 
vision was cleansed with tears I began to 
see the bright light breaking through the 
clouds ; and that text has been fraught with 
precious comfort to me ever since. 

I might quote many other passages that 
have rendered infinite help and consolation ; 
but I close with an incident that happened 
in my own household very recently. A few 
weeks ago a beloved member of my family 
was compelled to undergo a very severe and 
critical surgical operation in order to save her 
life. On the morning of the day that the sur- 
geon was to operate, she opened her little book 
of “ Daily Light,” and the text for that day at 
the top of the page was this: “Thou shalt 
be steadfast, and shalt not fear; because 
thou shalt forget thy misery and remember 
it only as waters that pass away.” Those 
words came as a voice from heaven; and 
they were as cheering as they have since 
proved to be prophetic. Truly God’s Book 
is a wonderful treasure-house of truth for 
every step in our pathway of life and every 
emergency that we encounter. Happy is he 
who makes it a lamp unto his feet, and the 
song in the house of his pilgrimage! 





CABBY’S JENNY 
By C. N. CARVALHO 


NE very foggy day I hailed a hansom 

just outside the Great Western 

Hotel. There was an important 

operation to be performed at St. 

George’s Hospital and I was late, else driving 

about in cabs was not much in my line in 
those days. 


However, that is neither here nor there. 
I hailed the cab as I said; told the man 
where to drive and jumped in. 

The very next moment I nearly bolted out 
of the vehicle as a sharp cry rang upon my 
ears—whether that of a child or a puppy I 
But, groping in the dark- 


could not tell. 
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ness, my hand came in contact with a bundle 
of clothes, and that settled the question. 

“ Hi, cabby,” I called out; “ why didn’t 
you say you had a fare already? Draw up 
to the curb and I'll get out.” 

He obeyed, and descending from his perch, 
peered into the cab in a bewildered kind of 
way that showed he knew nothing of the 
intruder. But I had no time to waste in 
speculation as to how the child got there, so 
I gave the man a shilling and called another 
cab. 

The operation over I was about to make 
my way homewards, when at the gate of the 
hospital I was accosted by the driver of the 
very cab I had quitted so hastily an hour 
before. 

*« Please, sir,” he said civilly, as he handed 
me his number, “ I have brought that infant 
here. It is half-starved with cold and a hos- 
pital is the best place. You are a student 
here, the porter tells me, and may be you'll 
see after it.” 

This was asking too much. A student’s 
reputation is easily tarnished, and if he 
respects himself, he will not have his name 
connected with any waif or stray. So I 
walked on. But cabby was not to be got rid 
of in that fashion. He drove on a little way, 
then got down and planted himself in my 
path. 

* Look here, sir,” he resumed, “if you 
don’t care what becomes of an innercent 
babe, I do. It won’t hurt you to keep an eye 
on the kid. I'll be round to-morrow, and 
you can tell me how it is getting on.” 

There was nothing for it but to do as he 
wished, so I took down his name, Bill Ashton, 
and dismissed him. I had no need to make 
special inquiry for the infant, for the whole 
ward was talking about it. It was a girl, 
some four or five months old, rather a pretty 
child, with blue eyes and a quantity of fair 
hair curling in tiny ringlets over its head. 
Its limbs were straight and well formed ; it 
was clean, and from its dress seemed to be 
the child of parents well-to-do. Its white 
frock had the word “ Jenny” written on it 
in indelible ink, but no other mark was to 
be found. 

The cabman’s story was this: Early in the 
day he had driven a woman, looking like a 
respectable servant, from Craven Hill to Vic- 
toria Station. She had stopped him in the 
street, so he could not point out the house. 
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She wore a circular cloak, and had something 
bulky underneath it ; a bundle he had taken 
it to be, but it might have been a child she 
wanted to protect from the wet, for it was 
raining slightly. To the best of his belief 
she had it with her when she alighted, but the 
fog was so thick he could not be sure. 

As they drove into the station a man came 
to the door of the cab. The woman seemed 
surprised to see him and they stood talking 
together for some time. Then the man threw 
up a shilling and hurried his companion into 
the booking-office. Ashton made no exami- 
nation of the cab when they were gone and 
the next person to hire it was myself. 

It was a curious affair, but in this vast town 
of London, children are abandoned every day, 
and I confess I was not greatly impressed. 
Indeed, I should have forgotten it altogether, 
had it not been for Ashton, the cab-driver. 
As longas the child remained at St. George’s 
he came regularly every visiting-day to inquire 
for “Cabby’s Jenny” as the nurses called 
her, and always brought her some toy or little 
trifle that she was too young to appreciate. 
He was a widower, he told Sister Mildred, 
and had lost his only child when she was just 
Jenny’s age. 

After a vain search for the little girl’s 
friends, the hospital authorities decided to 
hand her over to the local workhouse. Bill 
Ashton pleaded hard to be allowed to take 
charge of the foundling—his mother lived 
with him he urged, and would bring it upas 
her own. ‘lhe request was refused, but 
eventually he must have got his way, for some 
months later I came upon him, standing with 
the child in his arms among the crowd of 
gratis patients. Of course he hailed me at 
once. His mother was down with rheuma- 
tism he told me, or she would have brought 
the child herself. Curiosity, rather than 
medical ardour, prompted me to volunteer a 
visit to Mrs. Ashton, and finding her quite 
disabled, I went pretty often to Praed Street 
Mews in the course of that winter. It was 
a mystery to me why she burdened herself 
with a child she knew nothing of, for she was 
very poor, but having once suggested Jenny 
should be got rid of, I raised such a storm 
about my ears that I never dared to hint of 
such a thing again. 

“Send her to the workhouse indeed,” 
Mrs. Ashton cried indignantly. “Not if I 
know it, Mr. Morton. Why she has just 
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been the saving of my Bill, she has. Voor 
fellow, he never held up his head after his 
Meg died, and when the babe was took, it all 
but finished him. You saw him yourself the 
day little Jenny was found. Well, he wasn’t to 
say dirty, for that could never be while I am 
here, but he was all anyhow and the cab too. 
He took no pride in it, or he’d have swept it 
out long before you got in and found the little 
thing. And see him now,” she continued 
proudly. ‘ He’s smart and trim, and there 
isn’t a better-looking cab on the rank. And 
it’s all owing to that blessed child—it is in- 
deed.” 

When I began to practise I settled in one 
of the London suburbs and lost sight.of Bill 
Ashton. Then one day chance took me 
past his cabstand and I looked out for him. 
There he was, erect on his box, like a cavalry 
officer. In a trice he bore down on me like 
the Ancient Mariner and held me fast. 
Jenny was sickening for something, he told 
me, and the doctor didn’t know what. But 
I understood her constitution and could put 
her right directly. It would be a charity to 
look in. 

I had no time to spare, but all the sameI 
found myself in Ashton’s cab bowling along 
towards the mews. His mother, I found, 
had died in the spring, and he had to tend 
the child himself. She was eight or nine 
years old now—so quickly does time run on 
—and pretty enough, so her adopted father 
assured me, for a princess. 

I forget what she suffered from, but what 
she needed most was fresh air. Bill was fit 
to slay me when I said so and offered to 
get her into a convalescent home ; but being 
a sensible fellow at bottom, he came round 
after a bit and let me have my way. His 
gratitude a couple of months later, when 
Jenny came back with rosy cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes, was a sight to behold. He took 
the trouble to drive her out to my house the 
very next day that I might see her, as he 
phrased it, with the bloom on, and-my wife 
—I was married now—was charmed with 
her pretty face and engaging ways. 

As time went on, many were the childish 
ailments through which I had to pilot 
“Cabby’s Jenny,” for her delicate organisa- 
tion unfitted her to live in a close air. But 
she struggled on till she was twelve years old, 
or thereabouts, and then during the severe 
frost of the winter she caught a severe. cold 


which developed into pneumonia, the result of 
influenza, Iimagine ; but I did not see her 
until the disease had made some progress, 
for though Bill sent to ask me to call, the 
press of work was so great that I could not 
get to the mews till the eve of the third day. 
As I looked at the patient I saw the case was 
hopeless, and I tried to say so to Bill, but the 
words stuck in my throat. 

“Can nothing be done, sir?” he gasped, 
seeing me shake my head despairingly. 

‘‘ While there is life there is hope,” I said 
evasively. ‘Two heads are better than one, 
Ashton. Let me bring a friend to see her— 
he may think of something to do her good.” 

“ As you will, sir,” he said in a dazed sort 
of way, and I left the house. 

And now comes the strangest part of my 
story. I had spoken mechanically, more as 
an excuse for getting away than anything 
else, for I was an arrant coward when it came 
to telling Bill his little pet was dying. But 
I had to make my words good, and as I 
walked up the street, I tried to think whom I 
could ask now, when every doctor in London 
was doing double work, to spend half an hour 
over an absolutely hopeless case. ‘There was 
Cartwright of Gloucester Place, I thought. 
He might do it—he was said to be kind- 
hearted as well as skilled in children’s com- 
plaints. At any rate, he lived close by and 
it was worth trying. 

As luck would have it he was within, and 
I was shown up at once. 

“JT would go directly if it were of the 
slightest use,” he said kindly when he heard 
my request; “but from what you say the 
girl cannot possibly recover. What makes 
you takeso much interest in the case, Morton? 
It seems a very ordinary one.” 

Then I gave him a brief outline of Jenny’s 
story, and to my dismay he leaned back in 
his chair quite overcome. 

“ Morton,” he said faintly as I ceased ; 
“tell me that over again, will you? But 
first say when this affair took place—that is 
most important.” 

As I gave him the date I saw him turn 
white to the lips, Suddenlyhe rose and seized 
his hat. 

“We are losing time,” he said hoarsely. 
“ Lead on. I will follow.” 

On our way he told me that about that 
very time his eldest girl—his only child then 
—had been lost in a very mysterious way. 
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He was stationed at the Gold Coast then, 
and the climate being unhealthy he had sent 
home his wife and child, a baby of four 
months old. 

Mrs. Cartwright had established herself in 
a small house in Craven Hill, but shortly 
afterwards accepted an invitation to stay a 
month with a friend in Scotland. She thought 
it too cold for the infant to travel, and, having 
implicit confidence in her nurse, left it in her 
charge. 

For a fortnight the woman wrote regularly. 
Then her letters ceased and the mother 
became uneasy. Receiving no answer to her 
telegrams she returned to London, Arrived 
at her own house she found both nurse and 
child were absent. The nurse had taken it 
away some days before, the other servants 
said—with her mistress’s permission, she had 
assured them, and they had believed her. 

Half frantic with grief, Mrs. Cartwright 
wrote to her husband begging him to come 
to her immediately, and meanwhile she sought 
the baby in every possible place. But being 
only a young girl herself she had no idea how 
to go to work, and by the time Dr. Cartwright 
reached England every trace of the nurse had 
been lost, and the anxiety had deprived the 
mother of her reason. She never recovered 
from the shock, and died within the year. 

“ This was in 1883,” the doctor continued 
sadly. “My little Jenny—the same name, you 
see+-would be about twelve years old now. 
Morton, you will think me mad, but I cannot 
help thinking this cabman’s adopted child 
must be my lost daughter.” 

I made no rejoinder. What could I say? 
Even were his surmise correct, there was no 
room for rejoicing. Poor little Jenny’s earthly 
course was nearly run. Nothing that the 
most skilled physician, the most tender father, 
could do could prolong her life more than a 
few hours. 

We soon reached Ashton’s lodgings. He 
was seated by Jenny’s couch as I had left him. 
She was asleep, though breathing heavily. 
Her golden hair—poor Bill’s pride—lay in 
a shower over her pillow. Dr. Cartwright 
gazed at her in silence, his kind eyes dim and 
cloudy. Then he put his finger to her wrist, 
and knelt down to listen to the beating of her 
heart. Before he rose to his feet I saw him 
press a lingering kiss on the child’s wasted 
cheek. 

‘It is she,” he said in answer to my look 
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of inquiry. ‘There can be no possible doubt. 
She is the very image of my first wife as she 
lay in her coffin.” 

Poor Bill asked no question. He saw 
there wasno hope. Nor when we went into 
the adjoining room, did he follow us. 

There, almost in a whisper, for the door 
was ajar, I related all I knew of the cabman’s 
devotion to the child of hisadoption. Tears 
trembled on the father’s lashes as he listened, 
and I will not say my own eyes were dry. 

“Don’t tell him now,” he said huskily, 
glancing at the drooping figure beside the bed. 
“ Let him have his child to-night—he has a 
better right to her than I. I could never 
have done so much for a baby not my own.” 

Dr. Cartwright sat up with Jenny that 
night: a piece of kindness Bill was grateful 
for, though he would have preferred my 
companionship. All was over when in the 
early morning my wife and I went round 
again. 

Something of our colloquy Bill had over- 
heard, careful as we had been, and finding 
this was so, Dr. Cartwright had told him the 
whole story. 

“She is to be taken to a country church- 
yard,” Ashton said to my wife as we stood 
gazing at the dead child. “I said nothing 
against it. Anyhow I must have given her 
up to him, and may be this is the easiest way. 
And I like to think she will lie with flowers 
about her, and the birds singing over her 
head—she loved them so much, dear child. 
But my little Jenny. ”» And here the 
poor man broke down. 

* . * * * 

When last I saw Bill Ashton he was driving 
Dr. Cartwright’s carriage. It was from him 
I learned that the woman who had abandoned 
little Jenny had been discovered : a friend of 
the doctor’s had come across her in Mel- 
bourne. . 

She had no evil design against the child 
it seemed. During Mrs. Cartwright’s absence 
her lover had unexpectedly returned from 
Australia, and she was on her way to his 
mother’s house to see him, when she un- 
expectedly encountered him at the railway 
station. In her excitement she had sprung 
from the cab, leaving the child behind her. 
When she missed it, the cab was gone. 
Fearing to face her mistress, she had yielded 
to her lover’s entreaty, and gone back with 
him to the colony, where she had remained. 











CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 


SPORTS AT THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE, BEIRUT 


No. 1—The “Syrian Protestant 
College” or ‘* American College,” in 
Beirut, is situated on a very fine site 
overlooking the sea. It includes 
about thirty acres of land on which 
the buildings for the preparatory, 
scientific, medical, pharmaceutical, 
and commercial departments have 
been erected. The photograph repre- 
sents the yearly field-day which is held 
on the 17th February as an examina- 
tion in physical exercises. 


STOCKS, WHIPPING-POST AND 
POUND AT GREAT MALVERN 


No. 2.—These are interesting relics 
of a bygone period in our history. 
The ‘‘ parish pound” reminds one of 
an exciting incident in the career of 
Mr. Pickwick. As an institution it 
long survived the stocks and whip- 
ping-post. These latter served a two- 
fold purpose. Not only were they a 
terror to evil-doers, but they doubtless 
provided a form of entertainment for 
the residents of the neighbourhood in 
an age when bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
and similar dissipations were held in 
high esteem. 





No. 2 (Alfred Craske, Noel House, St. James’s Road, Upper Tooting) 
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A HALT BY THE 
NILE 


No. 3.—The accompany- 
ing photograph portrays a 
scene familiar to travellers 
on the Nile. It is taken at 
landing-stage of Esneh, a 
stopping-place for the mail 
steamers, about half-way 
between Cairo and Assouan. 
The two centre figures in 
uniform and ‘“ tarbush"’ 
(fez) are members of the 
Egyptian Police Force—a 
most efficient body of men 
—and one is preparing to 
enforce his orders by means 
of the ‘‘kurbash,” a for- 
midable weapon, made of 
rhinoceros or hippopotamus 
hide. The turbaned native 
on whom heis meditating an 
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attack is one of the many 
who await the arrival of 
all steamers and offer for 
sale their goods, which 
consist of spurious anti- 
quities, donkey rugs, nuts 
of the dom palm (known 
under the name of “ vege- 
table ivory”), quails, 
sugar-cane, and native 
foods for the steerage 
passengers, who are not 
catered for on _ board, 
Some women in the back- 
ground are bearing on 
their heads plaited rush 
baskets and copper ves- 
sels filled with grain. 
Except that it gives 
no conception of the 
curious mixture of col- 
ours here brought _ to- 
gether, the photograph 
records a scene which 
is strikingly Egyptian, 
and which suggests many 
thoughts as to the 





character and condition of the dwellers along 


the Nile. 
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No. 4 (Miss A. Hurley, 41 Cheyne Lane, Chester) 



































No. 3(A. M. Stewart, Murdostoun Castle, Newmains, N.B.) 


ONE OF THE GREAT 
“CALVARIES,” BRITTANY 


No. 4.—This ‘‘ Calvary” is at a most quaint 
and out-of-the-way place called Guimillian, 
and it stands in the churchyard, and for that 
reason the photograph does not give a very 
good idea of it, as there is such a jumble of 
shrubs, trees and tombstones. There isa little 
door and staircase to a platform under the 
Crucifix, and the priest preaches from there 
on Good Friday. 

The Calvaries are all cut out of the hardest, 
almost black stone ; in some there are hundreds 
of figures. They are often found in the market 
places, as at Pleyben, and I think Plougastel. 

It is a touching sight to see devout wor- 
shippers kneeling here praying for their loved 
ones out at sea. 


GIPSIES OF LEBANON 

No. 5 gives a group of gipsies camped in a 
village of Lebanon. Most of these wanderers 
are musicians. They go from house to house 
and viilage to village, singing and playing, 
and by their light-heartedness and courtesy 
easily prevail on the hospitable people to 
satisfy their needs. They are fond of the 
dance and such literature as they have con- 
sists of rude ballads and folk tales. They 
seldom camp long in one place. In the 
summer they seek the hills, in the winter they 
frequent the warm desert, and during the rainy 








No. 


season they shelter in the numerous caves which 
are found all over Syria. There is little doubt 
that these wandering tribes originally came from 
India, and it is strange to think of the old ties of 
blood which bind these nomads of Syria with the 
caravan people whose brown tents are pitched on 
our Own commons. 








DESTRUCTION OF GUILDFORD TOWN 


BRIDGE 


No. 6.—The Old Guildford Town Bridge was 
destroyed by the heavy floods on February 16, 
1900, when the water rose higher than it had 
done since 1824. The actual cause of the col- 
lapse was that the 








No. 6 (H. V. Jeffery, 


137 High Street, Guildford) 


floods rose so high, 
that a very large 
quantity of timber, 
weighing about 200 
tons, broke loose, 
from a timber yard 
by the side of the 
river, floated down 
stream and got 
wedged between the 
piers of the bridge, 
thus blocking the 
current, The old 
bridge originally 
consisted of seven 
arches, but three 
were filled in some 
time ago. When the 
river was used as a 
water-way to God- 


alming the centre 
of the arch was 
widened with brick 
work, 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 


SANCTUARY KNOCKER, DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL 


No. 7.—The principle of the law of refuge 
(Joshua xx.) had been transferred to the Church at 
a very early period of its history, under the name 
of ‘right of sanctuary,” and adopted by the Anglo- 
Saxon races Fugitives who had committed offences 
fled to the churches, and if they could but reach 
the door of a religious house and knock thereat, 
they were safe from capital punishment, and even 
goods that had been forfeited by the misde- 
meanours of their owners were held to be sacred 
if they could be placed in care of the Church. 


SUMMER IN DIARBEKIR 


No, 8.—This is a summer view of the house-tops 
of Diarbekir, a city of 60,000 inhabitants, situated 
on a hill three hundred feet high on the right bank 
of the Tigris. Ancient walls in an excellent state 
of repair surround the city, which contains many 
interesting ruins covered with inscriptions as early 
as the sixth century. During the summer months 
the inhabitants sleep on the flat roofs of their 
houses, and this is a great relief in the dry hot 
weather. At nightfall the women are seen on the 
roofs preparing the wooden folding bedsteads 
which they cover with white drapery, and few 
sights are more curious than the expanse of dusky 


flat roofs spread with ‘the white sheets of 
slumber.” 
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No. 7 VJ. C. Cox, Moorgate, Rotherham) 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop or Ripon 


VII.—MARLOWE’S 


” [: closing years of the sixteenth 
century were years of national 
excitement in England. They were 
stirring times which appealed to 

the heart of every patriot ; they were years 

of that experience of. adventure and peril 
which do so much for the bracing of 
character and the consolidation of national 
life. In 1577 Drake in his little vessel, the 

Pelican—a ship of only one hundred tons— 

sailed through the Straits of Magellan; he 

passed into the Pacific, and as he went 
gathered treasure from defeated Spanish 
vessels, and rounding the Cape of Good 

Hope finally returned to England after a 

three years voyage, the first seaman who 

had circumnavigated the globe. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew in France had 
in 1572 startled Europe, and had filled all 

Protestant people with alarm. Fifteen years 

later the great scheme for the invasion of 

England called the country to arms. The 

vast Armada was known to be ready to sail. 

Against England, English faith and English 

freedom, a powerful confederacy was engaged. 

England had to rely upon herself and upon 

herselfalone. Drake sailed forth and burned 

the Spanish store-ships; he had a3 he 
expressed singed the King of Spain’s beard. 

The following year the great Armada appeared 

off the shores of England. It was a time to 

test the courage, the resolution, and the self- 
reliance of the queen and her people. It 
was the time when Englishmen rose to the 
emergency. . At sea the English ships harried 
the Spaniards ; and the winds finally scattered 

the great fleet. Out of 120 ships only 54 

returned. On land the spirit of the people 

was animated by high courage and dauntless 
determination. They looked up to the God 


who commanded the winds and the waves ; 
they also girded themselves with indomitable 
energy and inflexible resolution to hold with 
both hands the liberty and the homes which 
they loved. It was an age to breed men, and 
the manly spirit of the times speaks in deep 
tones which vibrate through the literature of 


“FAUSTUS” 


the period. The writers of the period are 
imbued with a love of freedom, but they show 
also a deep reverence for the laws of the 
world in which they live. The splendour of 
physical laws, and the ethical helpfulness of 
moral laws in the formation of character are 
dear to them. We see tokens of a recogni- 
tion that we live in a world of moral order 
which does so much to strengthen the 
faith and invigorate the character. The 
moral ideals which were prevalent, like the 
hardy circumstances which tested our 
countrymen, conspired to form men of virile 
type. Man was man and master of his fate. 
He lived in a world where energy of cha- 
racter and inflexible resolution of will could 
achieve great things. 

It was in this vigorous and masculine age 
that Christopher Marlowe was born and 
educated. He was born in 1564; he was 
consequently about eight years of age when 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew took place ; 
he was sixteen when Drake returned from his 
voyage round the world ; he was twenty-three 
when the great Armada was talked about, 
and the great dread of invasion fell upon 
England. About the same time he became 
famous through the success of his first play 
Tamburlaine the Great. ‘The interest of this 
play is two-fold. It marks the early vigour 
of Marlowe’s genius, and it marks a new 
departure in dramatic literature; for the 
first time blank verse was heard on the 
stage. The play vibrates with national feel- 
ing. The great pulse of the English people 
then throbbing with patriotic emotion makes 
itself felt in the poet’s verse. Tambur- 
laine is the vigorous and resolute Scythian 
chief who revolted against the power of 
Persia, and strong in his self-reliant courage 
was ready to withstand the world. It was 
produced at a fitting moment. England 
was awake to the European combination 
which threatened her. England could rely 
only upon herself. The story of the resolu- 
tion which would face all odds was a story 
calculated to appeal to English sentiment. 
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‘¢ Tamburlaine” hit the English feeling, as the 
saying is, “ between wind and water.” It 
introduced a daring experiment which gave 
the poet greater freedom of expression, and 
it awakened the sympathetic feeling of the 
people. The widening world of which 
Drake had reminded Englishmen, the possi- 
bility of finding spoil and glory beyond the 
seas, these are thoughts to which Marlowe 
can give expression and be sure of winning 
the applause of his countrymen. 


Lo! here, my sons, are all the golden mines, 

More worth than Asia and the world beside ; 

And from the Antarctic Pole, eastward behold 

As much more land, which never was descried, 

Wherein are rocks of pearl that shine as bright 

As all the lamps that beautify the sky! 

And shall I die, and this unconquered ? 

Here, lovely boys; what death forbids my life, 

That let your lives command in spite of death. 
Tamburlaine the Great, Pt. ii. Act v. sc. 3. 


These words of Tamburlaine echo the 
active, and even buccaneering spirit which 
animated so many Englishmen at the time. 
The spirit of adventure and courage, stimu- 
lated by extravagant fancies of rich harvests 
of spoil is the spirit to which “ Tamburlaine ” 
gives expression. But he realises that behind 
this brave and adventurous spirit, there must 
be a firm and resolute will; it is neither a 
mere romantic sentiment nor a transient and 
hot-headed courage which will achieve ; it 
must be the fixed and calm spirit which 
recognises that through danger lies the road 
to success. 

Oft have I levelled and at last have learned 

That peril is the chiefest way to happiness, 

And resolution, honour’s fairest aim. 


The Massacre at Paris, Act i. sc. 2. 
Parallel are the lines in ‘* Tamburlaine.” 


Nature that framed us of four elements, 
Warring within our breast for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds. 


Tamburlaine the Great, Act ii. sc. 7. 


In such passages as these, we hear words 
which echo the strong national courage and 
determination which distinguished English- 
men of the Elizabethan age. 

But there is another characteristic of the 
poet which seems to separate him from the 
normal Englishman of his age. He has a 
touch of unscrupulous craft about him. 
The Englishman of the sixteenth century 
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took a delight in the wild recklessness of the 
sea-dogs of the time. To take life in hand, 
and to rush thoughtlessly through perils, to 
conduct war in the spirit of the buccaneer, 
suited the temper of men to whom adventure 
and the play of courage were a sort of birth- 
right. But though this spirit sometimes 
betrayed a rough unscrupulousness, it was 
far removed from the cold and cruel cunning 
which set aside all moral considerations at 
the bidding of policy. It was a rough age 
in which men dealt blows and expected 
them; but there was a difference between 
the dagger and the poison. The English- 
man would have no hesitation in striking 
down his foe; but the tales of secret 
poisoning which were whispered in Italy were 
seldom told of English life. The social 
morality might not be high, but it had a 
rough straightforwardness, and the raw 
material of its conscience had some notions 
about fighting fair. Here England drew 
back from Italian influences. The great 
moral power which the religious reformation 
had organised wrought in men’s minds a 
profound distrust of a culture which was 
divorced from ethics. The renaissance in 
a sense helped the reformation, but as the 
reformation revived the conviction that 
religion was personal, it was impossible that 
it could remain in perpetual alliance with an 
unethical intellectualism. The time of the 
parting of the streams had come. The men 
of extremes did their best to hasten the 
separation. The cultivated son of the 
renaissance worshipped intellect, culture, 
refinement, and the more these could be 
emancipated from reverence and godly fear 
the more desirable did they seem in his 
eyes. Such a spirit alienated many pious 
souls from the new learning; and as a 
result the reactionary came to regard all 
culture, art, and intellectualism as unclean 
and irreligious. The world beheld in Italy 
the cultivation of knowledge and the patronage 
of art allied with debauchery and religious 
unbelief; it beheld in England a puritanism 
which viewed art, taste and refinement as 
an accursed thing, which destroyed what 
was beautiful in the name of God, and what 
was elevating in the name of morality. 

No writer was more intensely hated by 
the Puritans than Christopher Marlowe. We 
can hardly be surprised at it. It may be 
true enough that his enemies did not scruple 
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to blacken his memory with impossible 
stories of his excesses and immoralities ; but 
there was a strain in his character and thought 
which provoked resentment, and which 
showed a disregard for the ethical restraints. 
Marlowe was an Englishman, but he was an 
Englishman who had imbibed a strong taste 
for Italian ideas. He had a love for Italian 
modes of thought and some admiration for 
Italian methods and morals. 

He introduces Machiavelli to speak the 
Prologue to The Jew of Malta. Machiavelli 
assures the audience that he is not dead, 
though the world believed him to be; his 
soul had flown beyond the Alps. He admits 
that he may be an unwelcome visitor in the 
eyes of some. 


To some perhaps my name is odious. 


He flouts the old saws and maxims which 
were based on the conviction that there was 
a righteous law of retribution operative in the 
world. 


I count religion but a childish toy, 
And hold there is no sin but ignorance. 
Birds of the air will tell of murders past. 


But he only alludes to this old saying to 
sneer at it. 


I am ashamed to hear such fooleries. 


A man has a right to take and to get what 
hecan. His knowledge and his capacity are 
the measure of hisright. His success is his 
sufficient justification. 


Many will talk of title to a crown. 

What right had Cesar to the Empire? 

Might first made kings, and laws were then most 
sure, 

When like the Draco’s they were writ in blood. 


Did Marlowe personally endorse this un- 
scrupulous teaching or was he only writing 
as a dramatist? There can be little doubt 
that whether he endorsed the demoralising 
policy which he putsinto Machiavelli’s mouth, 
he has a kind of fascinated admiration for 
the character which is strong enough to adopt 
it. ‘The man to whom he pays his most fre- 
quent homage is the strong all-daring man 
who is ready to win power at any cost. 
Force, courage, craft, bribery, let all be em- 
ployed so long as power is gained. 

The policy which set aside all ethical 
considerations had a fascination for him. 
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The strong and resolute character which 
could tread down misgivings and ignore 
conscience as readily as it could face 
obstacles, and thrust aside everything rather 
than forego its end was the character which 
appealed to his sympathy. The lust of 
power conjoined with a resolute will is seen 
in Tamburlaine. Guise in The Massacre at 
Paris consoles himself that he holds all the 
cards in his hand: he can shuffle them at 
will: no scruple need stand in his way ; he 
has used all men and their convictions to 
promote his ambition: he need not play fair, 
but he will play for success. 


Then, Guise, 
Since thou hast all the cards within thy hands, 
To shuffle or cut, take this as surest thing, 
That, right or wrong, thou deal’st thyself a king. 
The Massacre at Paris, Act i. sc. 2. 


In his Faustus this resolute disdain of 
right, this irreverent ambition of power 
reaches its climax. If through Mephisto- 
pheles he can win power, then he will buy 
Mephistopheles. 


Had I as many souls as there be stars 
I'd give them all for Mephistopheles. 


Acti. se. 3. 


This last-named play is the play by which 
Marlowe is best known ; and rightly so, for it 
is undoubtedly his finest work. In the 
estimation of Professor Courthope, “It is 
one of the greatest plays that the world 
possesses.” (‘ History of English Poetry,” 
vol. ii. p. 410.) It is a play which appeals 
strongly to radical human nature ; it touches 
the deeper and more mysterious powers of 
the human soul. 

The interest which is awakened by Faustus 
largely turns on the struggle which takes 
place in the soul of Faustus. On one side 
Faustus is captivated by the ambition of 
power : he is ready to part with anything to 
secure it: there need be no scruple concern- 
ing the price paid; but on the other side, 
there are moral misgivings which make them- 
selves felt. The fascinations of knowledge 


and power are not powerful enough to sub- 
due the spiritual capacities altogether or to 
silence the divine voice within the soul. 
Marlowe is no longer the disciple of the 
reckless, half or wholly atheistic spirit which 
The religious conscious- 

This is perhaps partly 


came from Italy. 
ness asserts itself. 
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due to the Teutonic character of the subject 
which he has selected. The legend of Dr. 
Faustus is, as has often been pointed out, 
the creation of the Teutonic mind. It could 
hardly have originated among the Latin races. 
But Marlowe is not merely carried away by 
the necessity of his subject: as he writes, a 
force stronger than the renaissance influence 
reasserted itself: the native moral conscious- 
ness awoke in him and overran the shallow 
affectations of the Italian cultivation which 
he had adopted. Certainly we breathe in 
Dr. Faustus an atmosphere very different 
from that which meets us in “ 'Tamburlaine” 
or in The Jew of Malta. The story is a story 
of a soul-struggle. The evil and the good 
contend not only for man, butin him. The 
will may choose the evil or the good, but the 
voice of good will not be silent. Three 
times do the good angels appear, making 
appeal to Faustus to pause in his downward 
course, 

Faustus is tempted by the dream or desire 
of power. He has attained a high reputa- 
tion for his skill and learning in theology. 


Excelling all and sweetly can dispute 
In heavenly matters of theology. 


But the empty glory of such a reputation 
does not satisfy his restless thirst for power : 
he wishes to wield these strange and secret 
powers which will bring monarchs and forces 
of nature under his control. 


Faustus (speaks): ‘* All things that move between 
the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command. Emperors and kings 
Are but obeyéd in their several provinces, 
Nor can they raise the wind or rend the clouds ; 
But his dominion that exceeds in this 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man; 
A sound magician is a demi-god ; 
Here tire thy brains to gain a deity. 
Act i. sc. 1. 


In this soliloquy we hear the voice of the 
renaissance spirit. Marlowe had deeply 
drunk into this spirit. The age was inquisi- 
tive of knowledge: enlarged powers and 
widened domains of investigation were at 
men’s command. The religious movement 
which had produced so profound a spiritual 
and moral revolution among the Teutonic 
races had not made much progress in Italy : 
there the spirit of culture seemed to ally 
itself with a defiant libertinism and a wilful 
unbelief. The Italian tone of thought had, 
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as we have seen, attracted Marlowe. The 
resolute soul, which spurned everything 


sacred in its passionate lust of power, fasci- 
nated him. He makes sucha spirit speak in 
Faustus. He desires to rival great Cornelius 
Agrippa, the marvellous magician whose fame 
had become a proverb. He 


Will be as cunning as Agrippa was, 
Whose shadow made all Europe honour him. 
Act i. sc. 1. 


But the poet cannot picture Faustus as un- 
touched by moral consciousness. The keen 
sense of the sanctity of the individual soul, 
and of the responsibility for the exercise of 
the will, which the reformation movement 
had deepened in men’s minds influences 
him. Faustus does not pass into the power 
of evil without warning. While he reads 
the book of fatal knowledge, his good angel 
appears. 


Goop ANGEL. O, Faustus, lay that damnéd 
book aside, 

And gaze not on it, lest it tempt thy soul, 

And heap God's heavy wrath upon thy head! 


Read, read the scriptures : —that is blasphemy. 


But the evil spirit too is at hand, to hold 
up to his imagination the glittering picture 
of power. 


Evit ANGEL. Go forward, in that 
famous art 

Wherein all Nature's treasure is contained ; 

Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 


Lord and commander of these elements. 


Faustus, 


Act i. sc. 1. 


In other words the evil spirit argues as the 
serpent did in the garden—“ Ye shall be as 
gods”; but the prospect held before 
Faustus is more than that of knowledge ; it is 
power, godlike power which is set forth as 
the temptation. 

As yet Faustus has 
Mephistopheles to his side: he is still only 
studying the black art. In the second act, 
he has moved many steps downward. He has 
used the fatal charm, and has formally called 
the infernal powers : he has seen and been 
startled by the hideous form of Mephis- 
topheles: he cannot bargain with him in his 
native ugliness: he bids him go back and 
change his shape : he will feel easier in dealing 
with him, if he will only keep up the appear- 
ance of religion. ‘There is a profoundly 


not summoned 
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human touch, conjoined with biting contem- 
poraneous satire, in Faustus’ command : 

Go and return an old Franciscan friar ; 

That holy shape becomes a devil best. 

Act i. sc. 3. 
In this there breathes the reckless and 

defiant irreligionism of the renaissance, but 
there is also the confession that a man set 
upon evil would often fain deceive himself 
that he is not wholly bad. Yet the awful 
sense of the doom which he has invoked is 
present with him. 


Faustus. Now, Faustus, 
Must thou needs be damned: canst thou not be 
saved ? 
What boots it, then, to think on God or heaven? 


Now go not backward, Faustus, be resolute. 
Why waverest thou? O something soundeth in 
mine ear, 
Abjure this magic, turn to God again. 
Act ii. sc. 1. 
While he is debating, the good angel 
draws near. 
The good angel pleads. 


Goop ANGEL. Sweet Faustus, leave that exe- 
crable art. 


It is characteristic that Faustus knows well 
that the way of return is through sorrow for 
sin and faith in God’s help. 

Faustvus. Contrition, prayer, repentance—what 

of these ? 


Goop ANGEL. O, they are means to bring thee 
unto heaven. 


But Faustus has blunted the edge of his 
religious trust, and he is open to the sug- 
gestion of the evil angel who as_ before 
accompanies the good. 


Evirt ANGEL. Rather illusion, fruits of lunacy, 
That make men foolish that do trust them most. 
Goop ANGEL. Sweet Faustus, think of heaven 
and heavenly things. 
Evit ANGEL. No, Faustus; think of honour and 
of wealth. 
Act ii: ae. 1. 
The value of spiritual things seems small 
to the demoralised understanding. Faustus 
can grasp powers which will make him 
secure and place him out of the reach of 
God’s hand. 


Faustus. When Mephistopheles shall stand by 
me, 
What god can hurt me? Faustus, thou art 
safe ; 
Cast no more doubts. 
Act ii. sc. 1. 


So thrusting aside the holy misgivings, 
which are the promptings of the higher 
nature, he moves downwards once more. 

Faustus has not yet signed the fatal bond, 
which, signed in blood, pledges his soul to 
the evil one; but this crisis in the play is 
reached immediately after Faustus has cast 
away his doubts. He summons Mephis- 
topheles. The Evil one appears. A formal 
deed of agreement is drawn up. By it 
Faustus is to enjoy twenty-four years of well- 
nigh limitless power through the service of 
Mephistopheles. To sign the deed Faustus 
pricks his flesh ; the blood however, as though 
reluctant to take part in the hateful compact, 
congeals before he can finish his signature. 
Mephistopheles is obliged to find coals to 
warm and melt the congealing blood. Thus 
another fatal downward step has been taken : 
but though thus far committed by his deed 
the hour of grace has not ended. Still to the 
almost doomed man the good angel comes. 

Faustus now endeavours to encourage him- 
self with the idea that there is no hell. 


Faustus. Come, I think hell's a fable. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Ay! think so still, till experi- 
ence change thy mind. 
Act ii. sc. 1. 


Mephistopheles is an outspoken spirit ; he 
resorts to no evasions : he does not conceal 
from Faustus the awful reality of the under- 
world. On the other hand when Faustus 
speaks of heaven, Mephistopheles disparages 
its happiness: it holds less attraction than 
earth or that which Faustus has within his 
power. Thinking however of the possi- 
ble joys of heaven, Fautus hesitates: he will 
repent and abjure magic. While in this mood 
the good angel visits him. 


Goop ANGEL. Faustus, repent; yet God will 
pity thee. 
Act i, sc. 2. 

Now however the evil angel raises the 
paralysing argument of despair. Faustus 
has gone too far: he has passed beyond 
God’s power to help: he has acted of his 
free will as a spiritual being and by his own 
deed he has placed himself outside the reach 
of heavenly help. 


Evit ANGEL. Thou art a sprit, God cannot 
pity thee. 


But Faustus will not accept this argu- 
ment. 
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Faustus. Who buzzeth in mine ears I am a 
spirit : 
Be I a devil, yet God may pity me, 
Ay, God will pity me, if I repent. 
Evi ANGEL. Ay, but Faustus never will repent. 
Act ii. sc. 2. 
This touches a line of argument which 
Faustus feels is based upon truth. 


Faustus, My heart is hardened: I cannot 
repent. 


He cannot think of spiritual things with- 
out hearing the voices of despair louder than 
those of hope. He will give up, he will 
summon to his aid invincible resolution— 


Faustus never shall repent. 


Yet with the natural inconsistency of 
those who are proud of their own resolution, 
Faustus throws the blame of his fate upon 
Mephistopheles. 


’Tis thou hast damn’d distresséd Faustus’ soul. 
Is’t not too late? 
Act. ii, sc. 2. 

The evil angel is at hand to echo his 
thought, and speaks the fateful word, ‘ Too 
late.” 

But it is not too late: the good angel 
has not forsaken Faustus, and speaks the 
higher truth. 


Goop ANGEL. Never too late, if Faustus will 
repent, 


In answer the evil angel seeks to rouse 
terror in Faustus’ soul : 


Evit ANGEL. If thou repent, devils will tear 

thee to pieces, 

Goop ANGEL. Repent, and they shall never rase 

thy skin. 

It is. the last effort: the good angel 
parts from him, and he goes through his 
course of the reckless enjoyment of power, 
till the hour of doom comes; and then 
alone, as one who stands at the foot of the 
unscaleable precipice facing the inexorable 
sea, Faustus counts the fast passing minutes, 
which like the incoming waves bring near 
the moment of doom. 


Faustus. Oh, Faustus, 
Now, hast thou but one bare honr to live, 
And then thou must be damn’d perpetually ! 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 
: Act v. sc. 4. 


But the midnight draws near fast. The 
relentless clock tells the swift flight of time. 


He shrinks from the thought of the intermin- 
able hell before him. If torment could but be 
measured by time, he would be content, or 
if he could surrender the priceless and awful 
inheritance of the soul and be as the soul- 
less beasts that perish! He envies the dumb 
creatures that know not the awful horrors of 
which spiritual beings are capable. If he 
could but be transformed to such, it would be 
joy. 
Ah! Pythagoras! metempsychosis, 


Were that (but) true, this soul should fly from 
me, 


And I be chang’d unto some brutish beast ! 

All beasts are happy. 

Act v. sc. 4. 

Then as the hand creeps over the dial 
towards the midnight hour he curses the day 
of his birth, his parents, and yet realises that 
the blame of his doom is not with them. 

No! Faustus curse thyself, curse Lucifer, 

That hast deprived thee of the joys of heaven. 

Act v. sc. 4. 

The clock strikes and in the midst of 
thunder and lightning Faustus is borne away 
by the infernal powers. 

The changeless principles of the moral 
order find a sort of inevitable expression in 
the play. The poet makes us realise the 
sanctity of the individual, the mysterious 
power of the human will, the inward wrestling 
between the yood and evil impulses which 
form part of the soul’s experience. The 
sin of Faustus is not merely the sin of the 
adventurous soul, which like Prometheus 
would seize upon knowledge so as to pluck 
from heaven new benefits for men: the sin 
is the selfish sin of the man who longs for 
power that he may please and glorify himself ; 
who plays with unlawful forces and sacrifices 
the best spiritual capacities of his nature for 
the sake of present power. Character is offered 
upon the altar of selfish ambitions ; and in 
aggravation. of this sin, the tender voice of 
the restraining and guiding spirit of all good 
is silenced. He sins, but he sins against light 
and knowledge : he sins most ofall in that he 
quenches the spirit of God within his heart. 

Thus the writer who perhaps more than 
any other had imbibed the spirit of the god- 
less renaissance bears witness in his greatest 
play to the moral and spiritual forces which 
are in constant operation in the souls of 
men and are indispensable for the preserva- 
tion of society and civilisation. 
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THE REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D, 


ANY good and 
useful _ things 
have come 
from America. 

Among the best and most 
useful of them is the 
Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavour, 
which is gradually being 
recognised, along with the 
Sunday School and the 
Band of Hope, as a ne- 
cessity to a live church. 
One of thenotable features 
of the movement has been 
its extraordinarily rapid 
growth. ‘Though it com- 
menced only nineteen 
years ago, it now numbers 


its members by millions, and encircles the 
zarth with its beneficent influence. 

Its origin was simple and unobtrusive 
enough. The first Christian Endeavour 
Society was formed on February 2, 1881, in 
connection with the Williston Congregational 
Church, Portland, Maine.. As an outcome 
of the New Year’s week of prayer, some 
thirty boys and girls had confessed Christ as 
their Saviour, and were eager to be doing 
something for their new found Master. The 
problem how best to conserve the natural zeal 
and energy of these young converts, and direct 
them into wise and useful channels, was one 
which greatly exercised the minds of the 
pastor, Rev. Francis E. Clark, and his wife. 

Dr. Clark, as we may as well call him 
forthwith—though at that time the “ semi- 
lunar symbols of dignity” were not his— 
saw that the need of the moment was a 
Society which would train its members by 
practice rather than precept, which would 
impress upon them their individual responsi- 
bility for some share in the activities of the 
Church, and would provide facilities for the 
discovery and exercise of even the humblest 
talent. 

On the evening of the second of February, 
about forty boys and girls, with a few young 
men and women, assembled by special 
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THe FIRST TWENTY SIGNATURES To THE 
c. E ‘ Consthu lion - 


invitation in the drawing-room at the parson- 
age. The pastor had been busy during the 
day writing out a constitution for the new 
Society he intended to propose, and this, 
after a preliminary conversation, he pro- 
ceeded to read to his youthful guests. 

The name of the Society was to be “ The 
Williston Young People’s Society of Christian 
indeavour,” and its objects “ to promote an 
earnest Christian life among its members, to 
increase their mutual acquaintance, and to 
make them more useful in the service of 
God.” Besides the officers, there were to be 
several committees—the “ Prayer-meeting 
Committee,” the ‘ Look-out Committee,” 
the Social,” Missionary,” “ Sunday 
School ” and “ Flower ” Committees, whose 
names, quaint though they must have seemed, 
indicated pretty distinctly the kind of work 
expected from the members. These com- 
mittees would have not so much to discuss 
methods of work as to carry them out, and a 
report from each would be required at the 
monthly business meeting. 

The most important clause was specially 
underlined: ‘It is expected that all the 
active members will be present at every 
meeting unless detained by some absolute 

XXIX—32 
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necessity, and that each one will take some 
part, however slight, in every meeting.” 
Once a month the roll of members was to be 
called over, and the responses of the mem- 
bers would be considered “a renewed ex- 
pression of allegiance to Christ.” If any 
member were away from this monthly meet- 
ing without sending an excuse, the Look-out 
Committee, “in a kind and brotherly spirit,” 
were to ascertain the reason. Absence from 
three consecutive roll-calls without sufficient 
reason would entail the forfeiture of mem- 
bership. 

“ This, then,” writes Dr. Clark, “ was the 
document which the pastor brought to his 
young people. Those strict provisions were 
evidently more than they had bargained for. 
They had not been accustomed to take their 
religious duties s6 seriously. A considerable 
and painful silence fell upon the meeting 
when this constitution, with its serious pro- 
visions, was proposed. It seemed as though 
the Society would die still-born. But God 
ordered it otherwise.” 

The silence was broken by the leader of 
the Young Men’s Class, who, inviting the 
lads to follow his example, bravely subscribed 
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his name to the constitution. Mrs. Clark 
brought her persuasive powers to bear upon 
the girls. The example and the persuasion 
soon took effect. One by one the signatures 
were added, until no fewer than fifty-seven 
had enlisted as active members, with six 
more as associates. 

One Society, sixty-three members! Little 
did Dr. Clark imagine that he had given the 
initial impulse to a world-wide movement. 
At first he hardly dared to regard his new 
Society as more than an experiment, and he 
would not have greatly wondered had it 
proved a failure. But it stood the test of 
the summer sunshine, and the autumn found 
it still flourishing and vigorous. He realised 
that he had discovered the solution of 
the problem which had so perplexed him. 
Thinking the experiment might be worth 
trying elsewhere, he wrote an article in the 
Congregationalist, headed “ How one church 
cares for its Young People,” which gave the 
story to the world. 

Nothing succeeds like success. ‘The new 
idea was welcomed in many quarters, and 
in six months from the appearance of the 
article some twenty Societies had been 
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formed on the same plan. These also 
prospered, and were copied in their turn ; 
and so, not by any organised advocacy of its 
merits, but as it were by self-propagation, 
the movement began its rapid and remark- 
able growth. In 1887, only six years after 
the first Society commenced, there were over 
2000 in existence. Ever since then the 
annual net addition to the number of 
Societies has run intothousands. In 1894 
and 1895—the record years—they came 
into being at the average rate of twenty a 
day. Now there is no civilised country and 
hardly any foreign mission field into which 
Christian Endeavour has not penetrated, 
and every section of the Evangelical Church 
has either adopted or adapted it. The 
latest summary of returns from all quarters 
shows that there are throughout the world 
at the present moment 56,754 Societies with 
a total membership of 3,405,240. 

It is difficult to keep pace with figures 
like these, or to realise what tremendous 
spiritual forces and resources they represent. 
No one has been more surprised at this 
phenomenal development than Dr. Clark. 
He takes no credit to himself, but constantly 
reiterates his conviction that the original 
conception was a direct inspiration from 
God, and that its marvellous and continuous 
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success has been wholly due to His bless- 
ing. 

Some account of the man to whom, 
humanly speaking, the movement owes its 
existence, would here seem to be appropriate. 
“ Father Endeavour” Clark, as somebody 
affectionately dubbed him, making free with 
his initials, is not yet fifty years old, having 
been born on September 12,1851. His 
father’s name was Charles Carey Symmes, 
but Francis, bereft of both parents in his 
early childhood, was adopted by his uncle, 
Rev. E. W. Clark, of Claremont, N.H., and 
took his surname. While still young he 
became a decided Christian, and wished to 
become a minister of the Gospel—a desire 
that was realised in 1876, when, at the age 
of twenty-five, after a successful college 
course, he was chosen to be pastor of 
Williston Church. The membership soon 
rose from 50 to nearly 400, and in less 
than two years it became necessary to erect 
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a new and larger place of worship. Williston 
“ was in many respects an ideal church, and 
it had an ideal pastor; and these together 
furnished the ideal conditions for the birth 
of the Christian Endeavour organisation.” 
After seven happy and useful years at 
Williston, Dr. Clark removed to a pastorate 
in Boston, but in 1887 the young people’s 
movement had increased to such an un- 
expected extent that it was felt absolutely 
necessary to have him at its head. Two 
years before the United Society had been 
formed. He was now desired to become 
its president, and to serve as editor of its 
official organ, the Golden Rule, now known 
as the Christian Endeavour World. It was 
not without regret and hesitation that he 
relinquished the pulpit for the pen and the 
platform ; but it was evidently his duty, and 
time has amply proved the wisdom of the 
important step then taken. 

The subsequent history of Dr. Clark and 
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that of Christian Endeavour are one. How 
much the movement owes to his careful 
guidance, his optimistic enthusiasm, his 
simple faith in God and belief in young 
people, can hardly be over-estimated. In 
his personal characteristics he combines just 
that attractiveness of manner and fixity of 
purpose which fit him for the leadership of 
such an organisation. To know Dr. Clark 
is to love him. One of his intimate 
associates thus describes him: “ A man of 
sincere simplicity and at the same time of re- 
solute strength, quiet, 
unassuming, always 
persistent, never ob- 
stinate, alwaysaggres- 
sive, never pugna- 
cious, always cour- 
teous, never punctil- 
ious, always religious, 
never sanctimonious, 
Francis E. Clark is 
an ideal Christian 
Endeavourer.” 

As the Societies 
multiplied, local 
unions gradually 
formed for mutual 
encouragement and 
the general advance- 
ment of the cause. 
The national unions, 
such as the United 








effort to supply the fullest and earliest 
account of the proceedings ? Let the reader 
try to imagine such a convention, for it is 
beyond description : the magnificent meet- 
ings, the enthusiastic applause, the outbursts 
of joyous song, and the solemn hush of 
prayer and consecration which ever and anon 
calms the vast audiences into reverent silence. 
Think of the immense power and the wide- 
spread interests represented, many of the 
delegates having travelled hundreds or even 
thousands of miles to be present. On every 

side are manifesta- 

tions of goodwill and 


a ees cordial friendship. 


“ One is our Master, 
even Christ, and all 
we are brethren,” is 
the thought that 
bridges denomina- 
tional differences and 
unites all in one 
happy, holy fellow- 
ship. 

‘The World’s Con- 
vention to be held 
in London this July 
will give British En- 
deavourers a chance 
of showing their ca- 
pabilities in this 
direction. It will be 
the first really Inter- 
national Convention. 








Societv forthe United 
States and Canada, 
and the Christian 
Endeavour Union of 
Great Britain and 
Treland, have similar 
objects, but their operations are on a much 
larger scale. None of them exists for legisla- 
tion ; each Society is independent of control 
save that of its own church. 

Of the great Conventions arranged by the 
National Unions, particularly those held from 
year to year in America, it is almost im- 
possible to speak except in terms of apparent 
exaggeration. How can one describe in 
measured language, for example, the Boston 
Convention of 1895, at which the registered 
delegates numbered 56,425—perhaps the 
largest Christian assembly ever called 
together—when the whole city was brilliant 
with bunting, mottoes and illuminations, and 
the newspapers vied with each other in the 
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Londonis more gene- 
rally accessible, and 
can claim with more 
justice, than even 
Boston, to be the 
“ hub of the universe.” Some thousands of 
foreign delegates are expected, and, including 
the British representatives and their friends, 
as many as 40,000 people may be present. 
Dr. Clark himself is to preside, and there 
will be a galaxy of well-known speakers 
from different parts of the world. It may be 
confidently anticipated that even stolidly- 
indifferent London will be unable to ignore 
this great Congress of Endeavourers, which 
promises to eclipse any religious gathering 
ever held in this country. 

Notable as are the attainments of the Chris- 
tian Endeavour movement in its more public 
and external features, it is not to be regarded 
as a mere Brobdingnagian marvel. Its real 
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value is manifested in the work of the local 
society and the life of the individual member. 
That which gives strength to the society and 
keeps it true to its ideals is the pledge or 
covenant, which is binding upon every active 
member. It runs thus— 


* ACTIVE MEMBER’S PLEDGE. 


“ Relying on the Lord Jesus Christ for 
Salvation, and trusting in God for strength, 
I promise Him that I will strive to do what- 
ever He would like to have me do; I will 
pray to Him and 
read the Bible every 
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The plan of the meeting varies from week 
to week, but prayer is always a leading 
feature. Usually one or two brief papers 
on the topic for the evening are read, and 
opportunities are given for most of those 
present to take part, by contributing some 
helpful thought on the subject, leading in 
prayer, joining in a chain of sentence- 
prayers, reading a verse of Scripture or 
announcing a hymn. It is not a debating 
society nor an elocution class. The cultiva- 
tion of the devout life and experimental 

preparation for 

Christian service are 





day ; I will support 
my own Church and 
its services in every 
way within my power, 
and throughout my 
whole life I will en- 
deavour, by His 
grace, to lead a 
Christian life. 
AS AN ACTIVE 
MEMBER 

I promise to be true 
to all my duties, to 
be present at, and 
to take some part, 
aside from singing, 
in every meeting un- 
lesshindered bysome 
reason which I can 
conscientiously give 
to my Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ. 
If obliged to be ab- 








the objects  con- 
stantly in view. The 
utmost naturalness 
and simplicity of ex- 
pression are sought 
after, and brevity is 
a sine quad non, 

The power gene- 
rated in the weekly 
prayer-meeting is ex- 
ercised in a hundred 
different ways. <A 
vigorous society is 
always devising in- 
genious plansof work 
and forming com- 
mittees to carry them 
out, so that every 
member has some 
| special duty. These 
activities sometimes 
take amusing shapes, 
but all alike have a 








sent fromthemonthly 
Consecration Meet- 
ing, I will,if possible, 
send anexcuse forab- 
sence to the society.” 
This pledge has been a stumbling-block 
to many an otherwise likely member, who 
sought the privileges of membership without 
the responsibilities ; but is there- anything 
in it that a young Christian ought not to 
promise? Excepting the second part, is 
not as much as this implied in the mere 
acceptance of church membership ? 
Christian Endeavour prayer-meetings have 
a character all their own. Sometimes the 
president—who is usually the pastor—takes 
the chair, but more frequently the meeting 
is led by one of the ordinary members. 


sacred purpose in 
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prompted by love for 
the Saviour and 
kindly thought for 
others. There is no need to go far afield for 
striking specimens ; the following examples 
have all come under my own notice. 

One society has an “ Evangelistic Com- 
mittee,” which with the help of friends 
conducts a fortnightly service on Thursday 
evenings for the old men at the neighbouring 
workhouse. The “Sunshine Committee” 
won the hearts of these same old men by 
knitting for them 285 pairs of woollen cuffs, 
enough to give each man a pair as a 
Christmas present. Every Sunday, flowers 
are placed. in the vestry and the pulpit, 
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much to the delight of the pastor ; the same 
flowers re-appear on the table at the 
Endeavour meeting on Monday ; and even 
then their useful career is not ended, for 
after the meeting they go to brighten some 
sick-room. Among the other achievements 
of this committee were: sending seven poor 
children to the sea-side for a fortnight, 
visiting sick children in hospitals, and 
making up a box of go toys and garments 
for the cripples at an East End “ children’s 
parlour.” 

The “ Missionary Committee” of a sub- 
urban society collects from the members by 
penny-a-week cards about £22 a year for 
Missions. It also arranges a quarterly Mis- 
sionary meeting, and has a good circulating 
library of Missionary books. One of the 
members has gone to China on active service, 
and to her the Committee sent a “ surprise- 
box” containing about fifty or sixty parcels 
of articles for her personal comfort or amuse- 
ment, one to be opened each week until the 
stock was exhausted. 

One committee I have come across is 
called the “Smiling-up Committee,” and 
puts its profession into practice by minding 
babies while their mothers go to church, a 
proceeding calculated to produce smiles all 
round. For variety of work undertaken the 
«Church and School Committee” of an 
Essex Society deserves special mention. One 


of its members reports the sermon for the 
church magazine, of which another member 
serves as sub-editor. Others on the com- 
mittee help in delivering copies of the maga- 
zine at houses in the district. Further doings 
of this committee are as follows : giving invi- 
tations to special services ; welcoming stran- 
gers ; selling tickets for lectures, &c., in 
connection with the church ; providing sub- 
stitute teachers for four Sunday Schools ; 
visiting absent scholars and getting new ones; 
helping to keep order at children’s services; 
assisting a busy pastor by means of shorthand 
and typewriter to get through correspon- 
dence ; discovering addresses for invitations 
to an “Old Scholars’ Meeting ;” and filling 
up the otherwise neglected front seats at the 
week-night service. 

Many pages might be filled with a cata- 
logue of such helpful deeds as these, but the 
instances quoted are sufficient to indicate the 
kind of work being done. Thus the En- 
deavour society shows that it is not only 
receptive, but productive, and proves its 
motto, “For Christ and the Church,” to be 
no mere catch-word. 

Space will not permit more than a passing 
reference to the Junior Society, which does 
for the boys and girls what the Young 
People’s Society does for their older brothers 
and sisters, and the Intermediate Society, 
which in many places fills the gap between 

the two others. The 
‘Floating Society,” for 
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sailors, and societies for 
soldiers, policemen, com- 
mercial travellers, 
mothers, and even in- 
mates of prisons, are 
all being successfully 
worked. These are, 
however, ‘departures 
from type” which are 
only justified by the 
special needs to be met 
in each case. The great 
majority of Societies are 
attached to their own 
special churches, and 
concentrate their efforts 
on work in connection 
therewith. 

In many churches the 
week-night service has 
been almost revolution- 
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ised by the increased 





attendance of young 
people. Some time 
ago a careful census 
was made of 500 pro- 
miscuously selected 
churches, which 
showed that while 28 
per cent.-of the church- 
members as a whole 
attended these meet- 
ings, there were 57 per 
cent. of the Endea- 
vourers. The question 
has been asked, “ Does 
the society lay hold of 
the young men?” 
According to the an- 
nual returns it appears 
that 40 out of every 








a 





100 members are of 
the male sex. 

The Rev. F. J. 
Horsefield, Vicar of St. 
Silas, Bristol, writes: “There is no depart- 
ment of the Church’s work that may not be 
wonderfully helped by a Christian Endeavour 
Society. When the society has the wise super- 
vision and cordial sympathy of the pastor 
and his church officers it ought to be the 
very centre of religious life, and a recruiting 
ground for helpers of all kinds.” The Rev. 
E.G. Gange, of Regent’s Park Baptist Church, 
says: “I bless God every day for the Christian 
Endeavour Movement. It is one of the 
most flourishing societies in my church.” 
The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., of Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road, states as 
his opinion that “the church life of the 
future will be healthier, gladder, more enter- 
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prising, as our Endeavourers pour into the 
churches to assume, as they certainly will 
do, positions of great responsibility.” 

These are words of men who know and 
understand Endeavourers ; and I venture to 
say that any pastor who forms a Christian 
Endeavour Society in his church, and gives 
it his active sympathy, will soon find it in- 
dispensable. As for the yourg people them- 
selves, they will be brought face to face with 
their own possibilities, they will be helped to 
compass them by their happy association 
with one another, and, better still, they will 
learn that there is nothing on earth so de- 
lightful as hard work and self-sacrifice for 
the sake of their loving Lord and Master. 
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A LAD OF 


METTLE 


By THOMAS McEWEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY H.R. MILLAR. 


T was a wet, stormy afternoon in January 
when Johnny first appeared upon the 
scene. Mr. Coleman, the senior 
partner, was leaving the office early, 

and before facing the wind and rain he 


stood for a few minutes in the hall, button 
ing up his mackintosh. ‘lhe commissionaire 
was off duty for some reason or other, and 
as Mr. Coleman pulled open the swinging 
door and prepared to go out, a dripping 
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** A dripping little fe‘low . . . darted in” 


little fellow in a coarse, threadbare tweed 
suit, and with a telegraph badge on his arm, 
darted in. 

“ Take care, you young rascal,” cried the 
senior partner, letting the door swing to as 
he stood aside to avoid a collision. ‘Don’t 
charge into an office as though you were on 
the football field and were kicking the ball 
between the goal-posts. Ah! let me see 
these wires,” he went on, stretching out his 
hand for the thin brown envelopes. 

“Can't!” said the youngster concisely, 
making for the door of the manager’s office. 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Coleman, laying a 
detaining hand upon the boy’s shoulder. 
“ Why can’t you ?” 

“’Cause it’s not allowed.” 

“Not allowed! What do you mean, my 
lad?” 

“T’m not allowed to give telegrams to 
strangers.” 

“Strangers! Of course not; but I’m the 
master here. I’m Mr. Coleman.” 

“ Perhaps ; but I don’t know you; never 
saw you before Shan’t give ’em to you.” 

The situation was amusing ; Mr. Coleman 
smiled. Atthat momenta pretty, fair-haired 


girl, one of the firm’s typists, came out 
of the manager’s room. ‘The boy called 
to her: 

“Say miss, who is this man here? 
He wants to take my telegrams.” 

The girl blushed. 

“Tt is Mr. Coleman,” she said. 

“There now,” said the senior partner. 
“You hear what the lady says. You 
can safely hand them over to me.” 

« Are you quite sure it’s O.K., miss? 
Is he the right man?” 

“Oh yes; I’m quite sure; it’s all 
right,” she reassured him. 

“Very well, there you are,” said the 
boy, handing the telegrams over. “ But 
[ll just go in and tell Mr. Bunting I’ve 
given them to you.” And he flashed into 
the manager’s room. 

Mr. Coleman went back to his own 
room leisurely, opening and reading the 
telegrams as he went. 

Next morning, when going through 
the letters, he said to Bunting : 

“I suppose you heard about the boy 
refusing to give me the wires yesterday ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I did,” replied the manager. 

“T like that boy,” said Mr. Coleman. 

“See if you can engage him for the 
office.” 

“ Very well, sir; I'll see to it.” 

Johnny Burke was not easily persuaded 
to transfer his valuable services from her 
Majesty Queen Victoria to Messrs. Cole- 
man and Parker, commoners and manu- 
facturers of linen goods. However, the 
offer of an extra three shillings weekly con- 
vinced him that the change was worth 
making, and in due course he entered the 
employment of the firm. He began at the 
lowest rung of the ladder, and for some 
months was employed in running errands, 
copying letters, and making himself generally 
useful. 

The position was a trying and difficult 
one to fill, since he was at the beck and call 
of every member of the large office staff, 
from the manager down to the youngest 
typist ; but Johnny was equal to it. 

He was a very glutton for work; he 
positively revelled in it, and Mr. Bunting 
very soon found that if he wanted a message 
taken to any of the staff, whether in the 
office or in the works, Johnny’s nimble brain 
could take it in and his ready tongue repeat 
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A LAD OF METTLE 


it with the clearness and accuracy of a 
phonograph. 

On the Christmas Eve following Johnny’s 
appointment, Mr. Bunting sent for him. 
The boy entered the manager’s room quaking 
inwardly, and wondering if he had at last 
unwittingly done something for which he 
was to be reprimanded. 

“T have been speaking to Mr. Coleman 
about you, Burke,” said the manager, “ and 
have reported to him the progress you have 
made since you entered the employment of 
the firm Although you may have been 
unaware of it, Mr. Coleman has had his eye 
upon you”—(Johnny, remembering sundry 
mental notes he had made during the past 
few months, smiled internally, though to the 
manager’s ey ehewas a Sphinx in miniature) 
—“and I may say we are both well satisfied 
with the way you have done your work. 
From January rst your salary will be 
raised five shillings a week, and you will be 
placed in charge of the stamps and petty 
cash.” 

Johnny was specchless, but his heart 
leapt to his throat, and in his mind’s eye he 
saw the dear, careworn face of his widowed 
mother lighting up with joy as he 
told her this wonderful piece of 
news. 

“ We have every confidence,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bunting, “that you will 
fully justify the trust we intend to 
place in you; and now I have only 
to give you this little Christmas-box 
with the compliments of the season.” 

He handed Johnny a sealed en- 
velope, laid a kindly hand on his 
shoulder, and pushed him gently out 
of the room. 

It was characteristic of the boy 
that he took the envelope home and 
handed it to his mother unopened. 
Between them with eager fingers they 
tore the flap and found inside two 
beautiful crisp new Bank of Scotland 
pound notes. 

There was not a family in all the 
great city of Glasgow that had a 
happier Christmas that year than 
Johnny Burke and his widowed 
mother in their little room and 
kitchen house in Charlotte Street, 
Calton. 

Co'eman and Parker’s factory was 
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situated in what is called the Port Dundas 
district of Glasgow. Between the works and 
the counting house lay the Forth and Clyde 
Canal. The general office ran the whole 
length of the counting house building on 
the ground floor, and its fourteen windows 
all looked out on the works across the canal. 
A couple of high bridges spanning the water 
were the means of communication between 
works and office. 

Johnny Burke was an important man when 
on December 31 Mr. Bunting handed him 
the key of the drawer of the safe in which 
were kept stamps and petty cash. 

When business was resumed after the 
New Year holidays, Nellie Stewart, the 
pretty typist who had certified to Mr. Cole- 
man’s identity nearly a year ago, made a 
discovery, which she lost no time in im- 
parting to the rest of the staff. It was this: 
Johnny was wearing cuffs! It is true they 
were of celluloid ; but after wearing them a 
week, Johnny used to make them as good 
as new with soap and water and the brush 
he used for his hands every morning after he 
had put on the fire and swept up the kitchen 
for his mother, so that she might have 


** Nellie Stewart made a discovery . 
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‘With a savage oath the man struck the lad full on the temple” 


nothing to do but rise and take her break- 
fast in comfort. 

When he had gone out into the dark 
streets to trudge manfully the three miles 
from Charlotte Street to Port Dundas, she 
would pause in her work of “redding up” 
to lift the little brush, and with shining eyes 
press her lips to its hard bristles for the sake 
of the brave boy who was at once husband 
and child to her widowed heart. 

This was something that neither Nellie 
nor any of the other clerks ever discovered. 

Johnny was keenly conscious of his re- 
sponsibility, but it by no means overwhelmed 
him. His cuffs were the visible expression 
of his attitude of mind. He was now a full- 
fledged clerk, doing a man’s work, and filling 
an important position. 

One Monday night in February he was 
busy squaring up his stamps and petty cash 
account before going home. It was about a 
quarter to eight o’clock, the commissionaire 
had just left for the General Post Office with 
the last bagful of letters, and Johnny was 
alone in the office. 

“That’s O.K.,” he soliloquised, shutting 
up his books. “Balance in _ stamps 
435 45. 6d. and cash £5 3s. 7d. ~Now to 
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lock up the safe and. cut off 
home to supper. What’ll mother 
have to-night, I wonder, to re- 
store the energies of the tired 
man of business? A finnan 
haddie, maybe ; that would just 
be about my form.” 

He rose, carried his stamps 
and cash to the safe, put them 
in the drawer, and locked it. 

“ Heigho ! I’m tired,” he said, 
yawning and stretching his arms 
above his head. 

Next moment the key of the - 
drawer was snatched from his 
grasp, and he wheeled round in 
amazement to confront three 
men with black crape masks 
over their eyes. 

“So kind of you, Mr. Burke,” 
said one of them jeeringly, “to 
hand over your key in that gentle- 
manly way. We were just think- 
ing we would have to take the 
trouble to go through your 
pockets.” 

Johnny answered never a 
word, but his active brain began to work, as 
it had never worked before. 

“We were thinking,” the man went on, 
“that we might have to use a little gentle 
persuasion to make you hand it over, but 
fortunately you have saved us the trouble. 
Very considerate, wasn’t it, mates? That’s 
the silver key to unlock the golden lock,” he 
added, holding up the shining key, and step- 
ping towards the safe. 

Like a flash came the idea Johnny had 
been searching for. He darted forward, 
snatched the key from the man’s hand, and 
sent it crashing through the window into the 
canal. 

With a savage oath the man struck the lad 
full on the temple, felling him to the floor. 
When Johnny regained consciousness a few 
minutes later, one of the three men was 
working busily at the safe drawer with bur- 
glar’s tools, and his companions were sitting 
on stools smoking in silence. 

They had dragged Johnny along the floor 
out of their way, and he lay within a few feet 
of the open office door. His head throbbed 
painfully, and he felt sick and sore ; but his 
brain began to work again. Could he out- 
wit the scoundrels yet ? 
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Suddenly his glance fell on the clock, high 
up on the wall, and his pulses leapt as he saw 
the minute hand pointing to four minutes to 
eight o’clock. If he could only get out of 
the room unobserved all might yet be well, 
for he remembered that at eight o’clock 
exactly the fire patrol man was due to enter 
the office and report himself by telephone 
to headquarters. 

Slowly and noiselessly the boy began to 
move on his back towards the door, anxiously 
keeping his gaze on the three figures beside 
the safe. 

The grating noise of the hand-drill that 
the man at the safe was using drowned every 
sound Johnny made as he slowly worked 
his way to the door. Three minutes—two 
minutes—one minute to eight ; and with a 
final silent effort he rolled out of the door, 
andrising to his feet staggered sick and reeling 
along the passage leading to one of the 
bridges spanning the canal. 
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As he set foot on the bridge, he stumbled 
into the arms of the fire patrol man on the 
way to the telephone. 

“Quick!” gasped Johnny. “ Burglars— 
three—drilling the safe drawer now!” 

“Eh! what? three burglars?” echoed the 
man. ‘Never mind, my boy, we'll nab 
them. Run to the time office and tell the 
three timekeepers to come quick march. I'll 
wait at the door and see the bold boys don’t 
clear out.” 

Johnny’s head was still throbbing pain- 
fully, but the fresh air had revived him, and 
he ran as he never ran before. 

When the four men rushed into the office, 
the lock of the safe drawer had just given 
way, and as the three burglars turned round 
in dismay, a more astonished trio would have 
been hard to find. 

Johnny is now ‘‘on the road” for Cole- 
man and Parker, and the firm has no more 
trusted representative. 





CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


V.—THE COMPANY OF DISCIPLES 


of Christ was born, and various places 

contend for this honour. There is the 

Mountain in Galilee where the Lord 
laid down the conditions of His kingdom ; 
there is the lake side where He wrought His 
works of mercy; there is the Cross where 
He achieved His victory; there is Pentecost 
when He came in power. But it is open to 
hold that the Church of the New Testament 
began her history when, at the close of 
Easter day, the apostles and those with 
them gathered in the upper room and, 
the doors being shut, the Lord appeared and 
bestowed upon them His peace and His 
Spirit. 

During the day He had appeared to one 
and another enlightening their darkness, 
and filling them with gladness, and so He 
had been preparing for the revelation of the 
evening. It is His habit first to inflame the 


| T isa pleasant argument where the Church 


hearts of a few, and then, when the Church 
is in a state of expectation, to declare Him- 
self unto the body of His people. When 
Peter and Cleopas have been comforted and 
know that “ He is risen indeed,” when they 
have borne their testimony and spread their 
hope among the brethren, then of a sudden 
the Lord appears. And the sign which He 
gave on that first night, and always gives, the 
convincing and final proof of His identity, is 
the sign of the Passion. He ‘shows unto 
His disciples His hands and His feet. 

As a river carries with it to the sea the 
character of its birthplace—green, because it 
sprang from a glacier and has been fed from 
the slopes of snow ; or clear, because it flowed 
from a lake and has received the waters of 
many a mountain stream, so the Church of 
Christ bears the mark of her Lord. As 
Judaism has been a standing monument to 
the spirit of the Prophet of Sinai, so the 
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Christian Church, when she is true to herself, 
is the very incarnation of her Lord. Accord- 
ing to sight, Jesus may have lived barely 
thirty-three years in this world; but, according 
to faith, after nineteen centuries He is the 
chief force in human life, through His body, 
which is the Church; and any one can 
recognise that body, because of the nail- 
prints on the hands and feet. 

By the sign of His hands and His feet the 
Lord called His Church to be the witness to 
His Passion.—It is the duty of His disciples 
to make known everywhere the law of the 
Lord, who is the chief Prophet of God, and 
the life of the Lord who is the type of holi- 
ness, but the Church has failed and missed 
the heart of the mystery of Christ if she does 
not represent Him as the Crucified. What 
distinguished Him from every other teacher 
which the world has received from God is that 
He not only declared God by His word and by 
His life, but that He also reconciles us to 
God by His Cross and by His death. He 
is more than teacher, He is also Saviour, and 
the Christ on whom the wounds are hidden 
may on the first sight of Him be more 
attractive to flesh and blood, because there 
is in Him nothing to pain or offend us, but 
He is not the Christ of the Gospels nor the 
power of God. He may have loved us, but 
not unto the bitterness of Gethsemane ; He 
may instruct us, He cannot reinforce us, He 
may delight us, He cannot redeem us. The 
Cross was not a lamentable incident in the 
life of Jesus, to be regretted and forgotten ; 
it was the end for which He came into the 
world, it was the work which He had to do. 
When He had died upon that Cross He had 
not done with it, and when He rose from the 
dead He did not forget it. No sooner had 
His executioner taken down the two beams 
of wood and removed the traces of the 
Crucifixion from the hill called Calvary, than 
Jesus set up that Cross for ever on the hill 
of Sion and placed it in the heart of the 
Church. The print of the nails and the 
hollow of the spear were taken up into the 
body of His glory and are continued there 
for ever. From the circle of Calvary the 
Church cannot depart without leaving her 
Lord and denying that she had ever known 
Him. There is not one of her doctrines 
which does not bear in its warp and woof 
the red thread of Christ’s sacrifice. Her 
two beautitul Sacraments are both the pic- 


ture of His death ; baptism, wherein we are 
cleansed by His blood ; and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, wherein we are fed by His broken body. 
The disciples cannot meet for worship with- 
out offering their prayers, through the inter- 
cession of their great High Priest, who has 
carried His sacrifice within the veil, and they 
cannot escape the hymns of the Cross in 
their praise to God. When the hearts of the 
disciples have grown cold and their minds 
shallow, they have covered the signs of the 
Passion, casting the Cross from out of their 
doctrine and erasing it from their hymns, 
and then the Church has ceased to be the 
body of Christ and has been ready to perish. 
False Christs also have appeared among the 
disciples and have claimed to be the Master, 
speaking words of human wisdom and pro- 
phesying smooth things; but they have 
always been detected and refused, for when 
He cometh there is no mistaking Jesus, and 
where He dwelleth there is no mistaking the 
Church, for the sign of the Lord and of His 
Church is the same, the wound-prints on the 
hands and feet. 

By His wounds the Lord also baptizes the 
Church into His sympathy.—lIt is something 
which ought ever to be remembered and 
insisted upon, that the Christian Church was 
not founded by one who was learned or 
rich, or honoured or successful, for then she 
would have been the home for wise and 
great people, and would have had no place 
for the poor and the suffering. Her Lord 
passed through the lowest depths of privation 
and humiliation, till it came to pass that no 
one could be poorer and no one worse used, 
and so His Church is the refuge for those 
who are broken-hearted and have failed 
through their sins or through their sorrows. 
When Christianity becomes high and mighty, 
when she forms alliances with the world and 
is increased in goods, when she despises the 
meek and the humble, when she is hard and 
merciless, then has she denied her Lord and 
herself, and lost the print of the nails. The 
labouring and the heavy laden, the outcast, 
and the penitent came to Jesus as to a 
friend, and after the same fashion, and with 
the same confidence, they ought to come to 
His Church, and they should receive from 
her the same welcome as from the Lord. By 
her tenderness the Church is to be distin- 
guished from all other bodies on the face 
of the earth, because, having been baptized 
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into the Passion of the Lord, she carries for 
ever His heart of love. Her preaching must 
be tried by this test, not is it eloquent or 
profound, but does it comfort, breaking not 
the bruised reed, quenching not the smoking 
flax, putting strength in them who were 
ready to die, and lifting up those who were 
cast down. Her operations must be judged, 
not by their worldly size and success, by 
numbers and noise and wealth, but by their 
spirit of quietness and gentleness. And this 
must ever be a chief condition of her 
fellowship, that the proud and the self- 
righteous have no entrance, but that the 
door be ever open for the Widow of Nain 
and Zaccheus the publican, and the woman 
who was asinner, and the penitent thief. 
And the signs of their encouragement shall 
be this—the marks on the hands and 
feet. 

By His wounds the Lord calls His Church 
to austerity of life—There is no master so 
gentle or so severe as Jesus, for He gives 
the most generous invitation and the kind- 
liest welcome when we come to Him; He 
lays us on the hardest service and demands 
of us the hardest sacrifices after we have 
come. ‘Peace be unto you,” He said that 
night to the disciples, and He breathed 
upon them that they might receive His 
spirit; but before James lay a speedy martyr- 
dom, and before John a lonely exile, before 
them all bonds and sufferings. For Christ 
hath two words of power: one is “come,” 
which draws us to His side, where there is 
peace for evermore; and the other is, 
‘‘ follow,” which draws us after Him, where 
He carries His Cross in the paths of life. 
‘The wounds of Christ are first of all the 
hope and hiding-place of the soul; after- 
wards they turn into the soul’s standard and 
obligation. As there is a false Christianity 
which banishes the Cross from thought, 
there is another which banishes the Cross 
from life, and as the one makes no dis- 
tinction between Jesus and other teachers, 
save His deeper wisdom and His higher 
goodness, so the latter does not separate 
the Christian life from the world life, except 
in a finer degree of purity and of charity; 
but the true Christianity, which has made the 
sacrifice of Christ its distinctive principle of 
thought, makes the same sacrifice its rule of 
life. It does not pretend that it is easy to 
follow Christ, or that the Cross is light to 
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carry, but rather teaches that the Christian 
must be prepared upon occasion to pluck 
out the right eye and cut off the right hand, 
to hate father and mother, to sell all that he 
has, to part from all whom he loves, to do 
work which he dislikes, to associate with 
unattractive people, to deny himself in heart 
and life, in his reason also and in his 
affections, even as Christ Himself did, and 
for the same cause: the love of God and 
the love of man. So the Church comes to 
carry the print of the nails upon her hands 
and her feet, and the world knows that she 
is the Body of Christ. 

And by His wounds Christ assures the 
Church of victory.—Art has been the devout 
handmaid of faith, but art once did faith an 
injury when she accustomed the Christian 
mind to the sight of Christ upon the 
crucifix—emaciated, worn out, bleeding, 
dying. He did suffer and He did die, but 
His physical passion ceased with His death, 
and when He rose from the dead His 
wounds remained, but they were healed 
never again to open; they continued in 
sign upon His body, but they were the signs 
of His power. The truest Christ is that of 
an ancient gem, wherein the Lord alive for 
evermore rests on His Cross as one upon a 
throne, crucified, yet risen, once suffering, 
now glorified ; or in that fine conception of 
Burne-Jones’s, wherein a young and beauti- 
ful Christ is set with outstretched arms upon 
the Tree of Life in the Garden of Eden, 
while the human race is represented by 
Adam and Eve, who stand on either side. 
This is the Christ of the Resurrection Day 
and of the Christian faith. His Passion 
now is not the evidence of defeat, but is the 
pledge of victory, for behold if He died, a 
sacrifice for our sins, by His rising again 
He has been accepted of God. If He hum- 
bled Himself unto the death of the Cross 
He has obtained a name which is above 
every nafme. For His Church He died, and 
with Him the Church is living; for His 
Church He rose, and with Him the Church 
also rises ; for the Church He reigns, and with 
Him the Church also reigns. There is no 
power in heaven or earth like unto the 
Cross, for it has beaten down sin and 
established righteousness ; it has given Christ 
His crown in Heaven and on earth the 
hearts of men, and unto every one who 
bears in him the marks of the Lord Jesus 
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the Cross is the pledge of everlasting life. 
When Christ showed unto His disciples on 
the evening of Easter Day the marks on 
His hands and feet, He declared Himself 


the Son of God and the Lord of glory, and 
they who are willing to have the same marks 
printed upon them become partakers of 
His victorious immortality. 





LITTLE FOLK OF MANY LANDS 


By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD 


HAT an ideal title for an ideal 
book !—which will be written 
some day by a great child-lover, 


who will be not only a great 
traveller but a great reader. For however 
much the traveller may make himself at 
home among strange peoples, he will find, I 
fear, that he will leave “the marjoram out of 
the salad” unless he supplements his own 
experience by the observations of others 
who may have been more accurate or more 
fortunately circumstanced than himself. He 
will be wise, too, if he extends his reading 
not only to many lands but to many cen- 
turies, for the real secret of the attraction 
which his book will possess will consist in 
the curious and delightful resemblance which 
binds all the children on the planet in one 
bright-eyed, hilarious, irresponsible, noisy, 
May-flower and April-shower family, and the 
odd differences which give the resemblance 
piquancy ; and that sense of unity and indi- 
viduality may at times be pregnantly enough 
illustrated from the old books of the race. 
As I write, instances of all sorts arise in my 
memory. I think of a rosy English babe 
playing at “ Where is the Baby gone ?” and 
I can see her blue eyes joining eagerly 
with those of her elders in the questioning 
search for herself. Perhaps at that very 
moment in the ice-bound island of Kolguev 
a Samoyed mother is playing the“same sort 
of game, covering the child’s face with a bit 
of fur, and crying “Hunyan? (Where is it ?)” 
and “ Hordah! (Found !)” There is a stage 
at which every small toddler, perpetuating 
the tradition of the prehistoric ancestors who 
sheltered in a cave or lit a fire under a ledge 
of rock, gleefully makes himself a home under 
table or piano, and I have no doubt that in- 
stinct is so universal that the same primitive 
amusement may be observed among small 


children all over the world. Later in point 
of time comes the exercise of the arboreal 
impulse, when the young people take to the 
trees, not merely out of curiosity or for the 
sake of adventure, but apparently moved by 
a mere impulse in the blood; a leafy oak 
or beech or even a low apple-tree is the 
favourite reading place of many a sober- 
minded boy and girl. Are the sand-castles on 
the seashore, or the snow-balling and defence 
of snow-forts of our schoolboys peculiar to 
England? Far from it; Forbes, in his 
wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, saw 
the lads building fortresses of sand, and 
defending them against their comrades with 
balls of wet mud. Your little mariner sails 
his chip boats and dreams himself a daring 
sea-rover ; so did small Harald Hardrada, 
who, as St. Olaf foretold, came to the ruling 
of ships in after-days ; so, too, did some of 
the lads who manned the triremes at Sala- 
mis ; and so, too, with their miniature craft 
made out of sago palm stems, do the children 
of Timor-laut at this moment. You know 
how children like to hold unquestionable 
title-deeds, and you give the little man a plot 
in the garden, a flower-bush, or a fruit tree ; 
but perhaps you do not recollect how in the 
Odyssey little Ulysses trotted beside his 
father, learning the names of things, and 
how Laertes gave him this tree or that “ for 
his very own.” Of course it is not to be 
expected that other children should be as 
refined and orderly as your own, and you 
may feel a trifle impatient with the skipping- 
ropes of the girls and the marbles and cats 
of the lads as you run the gauntlet on the 
pavement, but, bless your heart ! even forty- 
five centuries ago in the land of the Pharaohs 
boys, at least, would be boys, and the streets 
were perilous with balls, whip-tops, and tip- 
cats. 
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Under the title, 
“Little Folk of 
Many Lands”* 
Mrs. Jordan Miln, 
if she has not 
produced the 
ideal book, has 
written a bright 
and delightfully 
illustrated ac- 
count of her ob- 
servations of the 
small people in 
all quarters of the 
globe. She has 
confined herself, 
however, to the 
record of her own 
experience, and 
though that is 
attractive reading, 
it is not always 
as thorough and 
characteristic a 
treatment of the 
subject as one 
imagines it might 
have been made. 
On the other hand, she does not restrict 
herself to a survey of the Little Folk, 
though it must be acknowledged that 
her miscellaneous account of the people 
in general makes the pleasantest of gossip. 
Still, looking at the bulk of the book, one is 
apt to observe that this was not in the bond. 
Then she is disposed to take her readers a 
little too freely into her confidence as to her 
likes and dislikes ; there is just too persistent 
a use of an annoying form of emphasis ; and 
it is certainly to be regretted that she has so 
gratuitously given expression to her strong 
dislike to missionaries among the heathen. 
To pause for a moment on still smaller 
details : “ angelok ” (angekok), “ Louviterie” 
(louveterie), ‘“ Professor Douglass” (Doug- 
las), “‘ King Humberto ” (Umberto)—not to 
mention “a Literati,” which occurs in the 
lettering of an illustration—appear to have 
escaped the keen eye of the proof-reader. 
One might\ ask, too, what is an “au fait 
Sicilian saddle”? Was it Berengaria who 
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“bent her faithful lips to the envenomed 
arm of Richard Cceur-de-Lion,” or were the 
actors in that drama Eleanor and Prince 
Edward? Where did Tennyson write, “ Let 
the guinea gild the straightened forehead of 
the fool”? Is it possible to regard Hazlitt as 
in any sense a “dear old English sage”? 
What evidence is there for the assertion that 
the bagpipe (on which, by the way, the 
Miller of the Canterbury Tales played with 
some skill) “was introduced into Scotland— 
some say from Brittany, some say by Marie 
Stuart, but certainly from France”? and, 
finally—to bring fault-finding to a close— 
was not “the prayer of the old Persian” 
(Omar Khayyam, one supposes), not “God’s 
forgiveness give and take,” but “ Man’s for- 
giveness give—and take !” 

One is glad to have done with criticism, 
however, at the sight of all these rosy babes, 
brown bambinos, ebony pickaninnies, and 
cinnamon-coloured papooses trotting past 
with small Eskimo, Arabian, Burmese, 
Breton and Algerian brothers and sisters, 
and crowds of little kinsfolk from a dozen 
other latitudes. Their mere photographs 
compose a collection as delightful as it is 
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unique. As one reads and observes that 
the Norwegian babe, the Breton babe, the 
Burmese babe—and the list might be 
extended—are put out of harm’s way by 
being suspended in their cradles from rafter 
or ceiling, one begins to conjecture whether 
that was not the primitive form of nursing 
all over the world, whether our own “ Rock- 
a-by baby,” and a certain Welsh lullaby, the 
words of which have slipped from memory, 
do not refer to a time when the green tree 
in summer and the roof-tree in winter were 
the freehold of “the race angelic,” and 
whether, quite apart from mere convenience, 
there was not a belief that by isolation be- 
tween heaven and earth the child was safe- 
guarded from evil spirits and malignant 
influences. But these islands could never 
have been snowy enough for our ancestors 
to hit on the Norse device of burying the 
babes in the snow in the graveyard, with 
a little hole for breathing, while the grown- 
ups attended service. Naming the baby, 
which in the olden time was among most 
peoples an exceedingly grave, indeed an 
almost prophetic duty, is treated among 
ourselves with amazing levity. It is im- 








possible to conceive the capricious fancy 
which is responsible for our Christian 
names. A fashionable noyel, a famous 
battle, a boat-race or a horse-race, a 
distinguished personage, anything that 
attracts popular attention, may decide 
the name with which thousands of un- 
suspecting new-comers are destined to 
go through life. In Burma, Mrs. Miln 
tells us, matters are dealt with very 
differently, though it may be doubtful 
whether even the elaborate Burmese 
custom is wholly satisfactory. In that 
land of the sunshine, and the palm-trees, 
and the tinkly temple-bells, the letters 
of the alphabet are divided among the 
days of the week, and a child born on 
Monday must receive a name_ beginning 
with one of the letters belonging to that 


day. 


Ka, kha, ga, gha, nga, Taninla; 
Sa, hsa, za, zha, nya, Ainga ; 
Ta, tha, da, dha, na, Sanay, 
is the beginning of a jingle which every 
Burmese child learns, as you and I learned, 
“Thirty days hath September, April, June, 
and November.” A child born on Taninla 
(Monday) must have a name beginning with 
K, G, or N, and when he is old enough to go to 
the pagodas, the nature of the offering he carries, 
or rather its shape, is determined by the day of 
his birth. Each day of the week is under the 
protection, or subject to the fury, of some animal. 
The tiger rules Monday, and a Burman born on 
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Monday will offer to Gautama a candle shaped like 
a tiger, and fashioned of yellow or of scarlet wax. 


And similarly of the other days of the 
week. Unhappily the Burmese also believe 
that the day of the week indicates the dis- 
position of the child born on that particular 
day. ‘The Monday-born are jealous. The 
Tuesday-born are strictly honest,” and so on. 
One doesnot see that this ominous con- 
dition of things is improved by the fact that 
the Burmese have no surnames, and that a 
man may change his name (apparently) 
whenever he feels disposed. For my own 
part I should prefer the system of the 
Blackfeet of North America, among whom 
“a child is not named until it is six or 
seven,” and who change the names in after 
life when they show themselves to have 
been misnomers. This subject of names as 
indications of character and destiny is one 
of considerable interest and curiosity, and 
closely associated with it is the ceremony of 
baptism, if one may accept Mr. Hartland’s 
statement that unbaptized infants are 
regarded by the Greeks not merely as not 
Christians, but as really less human than 
demoniac in their nature, while “in Sicily 
and Spain an infant until baptism is called 
by the opprobious epithets of Pagan, Turk, 
Moor, Jew. Even women will not kiss it, 
for to kiss a Moor, at all events in Spain, is 
sin ; though, on the other hand, to kiss an 
unbaptized child, if no one else have kissed 
it, is sovereign against toothache.” There 
appears ground for hesitating to accept this 
view in its entirety. ““Opprobrious epithets,” 
for instance, are often deceptive ; abusive or 
depreciatory terms are considered preserva- 
tives against the Evil Eye and other sinister 
effects among Southern and Eastern peoples, 
and even among ourselves “ opprobrious 
epithets” are used to express endearment. 
Indeed, Mrs. Miln refers to the fact that 
among Egyptians the dread of the Evil Eye 
is so intense that they regard a child praised 
as a child cursed, and “lest some evil-eyed 
passer-by praise, and in praising blight their 
children, they aim to keep those little ones 
unattractive in apparel and of coiffure.” 

Apropos of the importance attached in 
Italy to infant baptism even by the most 
ignorant and violent, Mrs. Miln tells how the 
brigands invade a village and, at the point 
of the sword so to speak, insist on their 


babes being baptized in the church with full 
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ceremonial; and she gives an amusing 
account of the manner in which a prelate of 
the Roman Church was carried off into the 
hills, put up luxuriously for the night, invited 
to a sumptuous breakfast, and then faced 
with the-menaceful demand: “Christen my 
bambino. Christen him ‘Giuseppe.’ Receive 
him into Holy Church, or I will have you 
hanged.” Of course the brigand’s wish was 
complied with; another feast was spread, 
the prelate, the wealthier by a heavy purse 
of gold, was escorted to paths of safety by a 
guard of honour, and for years received on 
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the anniversary of the christening a gift from 
his turbulent friends of the hills. 

Mrs. Miln notes a curious fact in the 
pigmentation of the skin. An Eskimo baby 
is born fair, except for a dark round spot on 
the small of the back, varying in size from 
a three-penny bit to a shilling. ‘From this 
centre-head of colour the dark tint gradually 
spreads till the toddling Eskimo is as beauti- 
fully and as completely, and as_highly- 
coloured as a_ well-smoked meerschaum 
pipe ;” and she mentions that the same 
thing happens among the Japanese. This 
change of colour, which is one of the puzzles 
of the physiologist, is well known, for even 
the little negro, with his blue eyes and 
chestnut hair, is almost of the usual European 
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hue at birth, and only passes gradually into 
the cloud ;. but I do not remember having 
before seen the starting-point of discoloration 
localised in the small of the back. The 
Eskimo babe, who as a rule is wrapped: in 
feather and fur, and housed in his mother’s 
hood, enjoys in Labrador, in addition to his 
dark circular spot on the small of the back, 
the unique distinction of being carried in one 
of the maternal boots. ‘These boots have a 
long pointed flap in front, which is made for 
this purpose, and which is very like a snug 
box, into which baby can be tightly and cosily 
squeezed.” It would surely be difficult to 
devise a more cumbrous or toilsome method 
of carrying a child, but everything comes 
easy to mother-love. 

Pleasant and fresh are the pictures Mrs. 
Miln gives of the sports and early occupations 
of the little folk she knows. Here is the 
Eskimo lad learning to gather fuel, to wit, 
dry-moss and drift-wood ; to hew with stone, 
out of stone, implements of war and peace ; 
to build canoes and wonderful snow-huts ; to 
disguise himself in inflated seal-skin, so that 
the very seals are deceived ; to net the wild 
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birds and snare the fish, to make sledges 
with tusks and bones, and lamps and kettles 
of suapstone. I do not know, by the way, 
whether it is to Eskimo lads that Mr. Du 
Bois refers in his beautiful and pathetic 
book, “ Beckonings from Little Hands,” but 
the fact is worthy of note as illustrating the 
close relationship between the Little Folk 
and animals, that “in Labrador and New- 
foundland the dogs trained by children are 
admitted to be the best and most easily 
driven ; hence, strange as it may appear, to 
the children is committed the care and 
bringing up of the young animals.” Here, 
too, is the Indian boy learning to trap 
and fish, to shape his birch-bark canoe, 
and bow of ash strung with reindeer sinews, 
to tip his arrows with jasper, to wield 
the tomahawk and war hatchet; to dance 
in snow-shoes, to track man or beast by 
signs which are too minute for the senses of 
the pale-face, to express himself in picture- 
language, to know the haunts and habits of 
every wild thing, and to find his way by the 


glimmer of a star or the slope of a leaf. And 
here are the Kaffir children. “The boys 
make cows of wood or mud. 


They make cattle-pens, and bows 
and arrows. They make spears 
of reeds. The girls make huts 
and kraals and oxen out of clay. 
Both boys and girls make jumping- 
ropes and use them incessantly.” 
But one might go on endlessly. 
The only disenchantment is in 
Cuba, where, among the rich at 
least, “it is the commonest sight 
to see a baby of three rouged and 
powdered, dressed quite as is her 
rouged and powdered mamma— 
flowers in her hair, necklace on 
her throat, furling and unfurling 
her tiny fan in the most languish- 
ing and d/asé manner. Boys whom 
we would scarcely think mature 
enough for ‘Etons’ have their 
wardrobe from Paris, wear jewels 
and pointed-toed patent leathers, 
and flourish slim ridiculous canes.” 

In Mexico there prevails a very 
charming way of announcing a 
new-comer. “To all her female 
friends and acquaintances the 
mother sends this message: ‘A new 
servant is at your disposal.’’ 
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In Italy it is not an uncommon belief 
among the peasantry that for seven years 
before the end of the world no child will 
be born into it; so that every new-born 
babe brings with it the assurance that the 
earth has yet another seven years’ lease 
of life. In Ceylon when a guest is expected 
the children are crowned with flowers and 
are among the first to bid him welcome and 
show him hospitality; but the Cingalese 
seem to be a_ peculiarly sweet-natured 
people with a gift for beautiful observan- 
ces. Is it not they who instead of losing 
temper over stones of stumbling put a hand- 
ful of flowers on them and make them into 
altars ? 

As I have said there are many delightful 
pages in Mrs. Miln’s book ; the most beauti- 
ful and tender, most readers will, I think, 
agree, is that in which she describes the 
way in which the Red Indian squaw mourns 
her lost papoose: “It is not uncommon to 
see in Mexico or in Canada a pair of 
elaborate tiny moccasins above a tiny 
Indian grave. A mother’s fingers have 
made these moccasins ; a mother’s hand has 
hung them there to help a baby’s little feet 
over the long, rough road that stretches 
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between his father’s wigwam and ‘the Great 
Chief's Happy Hunting-grounds.’ It was 
within sight of the Yosemite’s liquid music 
that I first saw a squaw with an empty cradle 
on her back. The Indians believe that a 
baby’s spirit cannot reach the spirit-land 
until the child, living, would have been old 
enough and strong enough to walk. Until 
that time, the tender spirit hovers about its 
mother. And often it grows tired—oh ! 
very tired. So the bereaved mother carries 
papoose’s cradle on her back that the baby 
spirit may ride and rest when it will. The 
cradle is filled with the softest feathers, for 
spirits rest most comfortably upon feathers, 
hard things bruise them; and all papoose’s 
old toys dangle from its hood, for dead 
papoose may like to play even as living 
papoose did.” With what sweet and sorrow- 
ful dreams the heart of motherhood strives 
to solace its bereavement! Yet among the 
thousand ways in which love has endeavoured 
to take the edge off anguish I doubt whether 
there is another more tender, more subtly 
beautiful than this of the squaw of the Red 
Skin whose mind, however “ untutored,” is 
still broadly human enough to keep a place 
in the after-life for his dog. 


OUR SOLDIERS 


By tHE Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., Cuapicain To THE Forces, AUTHOR OF 
“Mr. THOMAS ATKINS,” ETC. 


E have all been reading the 

letters which Mr. ‘Thomas 

Atkins wrote home from the 

front to his friends, but “ the 

gentleman in Khaki” was too modest to 
sing or write his own praises in these letters. 
We propose therefore to tell what others 
have said about our soldiers at the front, 
for the most part in private correspondence. 
An officer of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps thus writes—‘I thought that the 
British ‘Tommy’ was a degenerate sort of 
being, and that is certainly the impression he 
gives you at home, but out here it is quite 
different. He is a brick.” Mr. Frederick 
Treves, one of the celebrated civilian con- 


sulting surgeons who went to the war, wrote 
as follows to the British Medical Journal :-— 

«On all sides there is evidence that our 
soldiers behaved splendidly on the field, and 
I can say that when brought back wounded 
they were plucky, patient, and uncomplain- 
ing. Their unselfishness was many times 
very marked. An orderly was bringing some 
water to a wounded man lying on the ground 
near me. He was shot through the abdomen 
and he could hardly speak owing to the dry- 
ness of his mouth, but he said, ‘ ‘lake it to 
my pal first ; he is worse hit than me.’ This 
generous lad died next morning, but his 
pal got through and is doing well.” 

But our soldiers have been behaving 
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splendidly, not only in the battles in South 
Africa—courage there goes without saying— 
but elsewhere. The ladies of Port Elizabetn 
gave a Christmas dinner to about a thousand 
soldiers. ‘There was not a trace of excess 
or an instance of misconduct. This is the 
testimony of one of the clergy of the place, 
who also says “hearty singing, deep reverence, 
and most attentive listening to words of 
advice, have characterised the Church parades 
I have taken for the Imperial troops since 
October last. England ought to be proud 
of her army. Our townsmen have not 
always been wise in proffering hospitality to 
our soldiers, but the instances of breaches 
of discipline have been few and far between.” 

A friend of mine who is a chaplain at the 
front thus writes: “The British soldier 
out here is another man. He sees his 
mates ‘going under ;’ and the voice of the 
Spirit cannot be quenched. There is little 
of the familiar ‘ grousing’ and bad language.” 
Then he goes on to say that after Parade 
Service on Sunday some soldiers came to 
him and requested him to have a voluntary 
service for them in the evening, and a 
special celebration of the Holy Communion 
on the following Tuesday. ‘What a con- 
trast this to at home, where, as you know, 
we have to ask soldiers to attend our minis- 
trations, and they are not, with few excep- 
tions, willing to, do so.” 

From one camp a description was written 
to me of the powerful preaching of a certain 
private soldier. When there was leisure 
between the fights he used to spend many of 
his evenings in this way and attracted great 
crowds of soldiers. He was so earnest and 
so pictorial in his language that the letter H 
was not missed at the beginning of some of 
his words, and no objection taken to a 
cockney accent and costermonger style. I 
can well, believe this, for a lance corporal of 
the same stamp, whom I urged to give 
addresses last summer when out on 
manceuvres, did much good by his plucky 
testimony and evident sincerity. 

And those who do not preach Christ in 
words are indeed often more Christian than 
they know. The essence of our Lord’s 
religion is self-sacrifice for the sake of duty, 
and many a deed in the war reflects this. 
There have been self-forgetfulness and self- 
effacement that are truly Christian. How 
often have we read in letters of officers 


mortally wounded saying, “ Do-your duty 
my lads and never mind me.” At Spion 
Kop the left eye of a soldier was carried away 
by a piece of shell ; there was a horrible cavity 
in his cheek through which his tongue could 
be seen. He could not speak when brought 
to hospital, but made signs for a pencil and 
wrote, “Did we win?” The nurse who 
related this incident said that all were so 
touched with this self-forgetfulness that they 
could not bear to tell him that we were 
beaten. 

Soldiers may be apparently careless about 
religion in the time of peace, although with 
many of them this carelessness is only 
apparent ; but when the day of battle comes 
nearly all of them think of God. Almost 
every man offers up a small prayer at the 
commencement of an engagement, and if he 
gets safely out of it his simple Ze Deum is we 
may be sure not less pleasing to the Almighty 
than the most elaborate service of song in 
the stateliest cathedral. A friend of mine 
says that in the hospital after a fight he 
continually heard men saying how very 
thankful they were that their wounds were 
not worse, and that they were still alive. 

After the battle of Modder River a chap- 
lain thus wrote, “ The effect of battle on the 
men was very marked ; they were deeply stirred 
and opened to religious impressions in a 
very marked way, and I cannot but feel that 
that thirteen hours lying before a hidden foe 
which was also an active one, made many a 
man feel a need for the God of whom ordi- 
narily he had thought little.” 

Corporal Joseph Todd, of the Imperial 
Light Horse, in a letter to his father at West 
Hartlepool said, “It was a grand sight to 
see the Britishers go into battle. They went 
up Talana Hill in the face of a perfect hail 
of bullets and shells just as if they were 
going to a picnic, so calm and collected 
were they. I am not speaking of myself, 
for we—that is my squadron—were with the 
Artillery, and we saw it all.” It is, however, 
a grander sight still to sce spirits 

Transfigured into beauty on war’s verge, 
Like flowers, whose tremulous grace is learnt 
beside 
The trampling of the surge. 


No wonder that the chaplains and others 
who watch for souls were delighted to see 
the men bravely battling against the terrible 
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temptations which only those who have been 
on active service can understand. There is 
cruelty to be resisted when the tiger which 
is always couchant in us becomes rampant. 
There is irritation when there are no meals, 
or very irregular ones. ‘There is a feeling 
of irresponsibility caused by living in crowds 
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and far away from home. All these and 
other temptations of campaigning have, say 
chaplains and others from whom I have 
heard, been resisted by our soldiers in a most 
praiseworthy manner. In fact they have 
won golden opinions for themselves during 
the war in South Africa. 


THE FOREST 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Autor oF “Orr THE HiGH Roap,” “ Brown Rosin,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BROCK 


CHAPTER XIII 


‘* VIVE MONSIEUR NICO!” 


HE wild and rapid clanging of the 
church bells and a crowd of staring 
peasants in the village street, wel- 
comed back Mademoiselle de 

Montaigle to her father’s house. For once 
the old chateau looked cheerful, even gay, its 
white towers rising on the hill out of a mass 
of May leaves, gold and green, pearled with 
chestnut blossom. And the great forest, 
which Renée had never feared, seemed to be 
rejoicing in its spring dress at her return—a 
beautiful, brilliant girl instead of a forlorn 
little child—one of these days to be lady of 
castle and forest too. 

Renée sat in the coach beside her cousin 
Madame de Saint-Gervais, all kindness, 
flattery, and good-humour, even though 
Nicolas d’Aumont was riding near the win- 
dow ; and the sturdy horses tramped up and 
down hill, and the outriders pranced and 
clanked alongside. The girl’s tears at 
leaving Fontevrault had been some time in 
drying ; but after all no young creature long 
imprisoned, even within the dearest of shel- 
tering walls, could resist the beauty of that 
world of May—Anjou in May—the May 
that justifies the poets: a wilderness of wild 
roses, honeysuckle, feathery golden broom, 
birds and frogs and insects rejoicing in 
chorus. The poplars with their young 
leaves, glowed like great tall torches in the 
clear gold air and the setting sun, as the 
coach dashed through the village, the men 
whipping up their horses to full speed. 





In the last shadows of the forest two men 
were standing, not far from the crucifix 
where Madame de Fontevrault had prayed 
for her dying cousin, but where this coach 
had not stopped, though the travellers 
crossed themselves as they passed it. ‘These 
men were two of the forester brothers—Gars- 
cogne, more sulky than of old, Grand-Gui, 
more melancholy. They were dressed in 
their best velvet jackets, with the Marquis’s 
arms embroidered on their belts, and were 
a pair of splendid and most discontented- 
looking fellows. Each carried a gun anda 
long knife. 

“She did not look at us,” Gars-cogne 
growled. ‘ They are all alike, these nobles. 
One gives them one’s flesh and blood— 
ah!” 

“She could not look both ways at once, 
you grunting pig. Didn’t you see that 
Monsieur Nico was riding near the other 
window ?” 

“Was he? Was it Monsieur Nico, that 
officer? Well, he did not see us—they 
are all alike, I tell you—hang them all!” 

“You lie—they are not. What likeness 
is there between Monsieur Nico and Mon- 
sieur Jean, I ask you!” 

** Monsieur Jean is not there. I have not 
forgotten the last time—three years ago, was 
it? He struck me because he missed the 
boar, and told me I was a lumbering 
elephant. One of these days I shall kill 
him.” 

“Take care. Agathe says that marriage 
is in their heads again: indeed it has never 
been out of them.” 
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‘All the more reason for killing him. 
You, who thought so much of your old 
father—what did he say on his death-bed ? 
May God save Montaigle from Saint-Gervais 
and all his tribe!” 

“Very well. If it be God’s will, He will 
do it. By breaking God’s laws we shall 
not do it.” 

“JT suppose you want to save your 
skin, or why do you talk like Monsieur le 
Curé ?” 

“Come, fool—we have stood here long 
enough,” answered Grand-Gui, grimly smil- 
ing. 

He stalked on and followed the coach, 
towering through the dust it had raised. 
Gars-cogne, still growling, turned back into 
the wood. 

It was unwillingly enough, as one may 
guess, that the Abbess had given up her 
charge into the hands of Madame de Saint- 
Gervais. But different forces had been 
brought to bear, one after another, till their 
pressure was irresistible. First, the King’s 
letter. The well-being of the Fontevrault 
communities depended too much on his 
favour for his wishes to be set aside in any 
way. Then the arrival of Madame de Saint- 
Gervais in the Montaigle coach, with a 
retinue of the Marquis’s servants. She 
came as an ambassador, bringing a letter 
from Monsieur de Montaigle to the Abbess ; 
and this letter touched Madame Gabrielle’s 
heart a little. The stiff father seemed to 
express a real wish to see his child again, to 
have her living at Montaigle, at least while 
his cousins were there. As to questions of 
the future, he went on, his daughter’s in- 
clinations should decide. “I have forgotten 
nothing.” 

Then the Comtesse, apparently, was a 
much altered woman. She was full of 
polite speeches ard devotion. ‘The glory of 
her adored friend Madame de Maintenon, 
whose supreme cleverness and strength of 
will had made her the King’s wife two years 
before, shone from her with a pleasant 
reflected light of power and prosperity. She 
could afford now to show every gracious 
attention, here following Madame de Mainte- 
non’s lead, to the vanquished house of 
Mortemart. She frankly told Madame de 
Fontevrault that the family wish as to 
Renée’s marriage remained the same, but 
added reassuringly that her son had become 
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a charming young man, to whom no young 
lady could have any personal objection. On 
the contrary, several delightful matches had 
been proposed for him at Versailles, and 
great disappointment had been caused by 
his faiher’s declining them all, his heart being 
set on this alliance which would make Jean 
the head of his own family. Now that 
Madame de Saint-Gervais saw Renée once 
again, she was astonished at her grace and 
beauty. Her only doubt was, had this sweet 
and holy atmosphere, this mother’s love, 
these attractions of an earthly paradise which 
she herself so regretted never to have 
visited before, so hoped to visit often in the 
future—had all this laid such a hold on 
Renée that she could not leave it? In 
short, had she developed a vocation? 
Every one had thought this so extremely 
likely, such a natural end under the circum- 
stances of Madame de Fontevrault’s guard- 
ianship, that the doubt had found its way 
through Madame de Maintenon into King 
Louis’s letter. ‘The Comtesse had rever 
been more relieved in her life than when 
Madame de Fontevrault said gravely and 
quietly, “ No.” 

Then, the next day, the weight of two 
more letters was thrown into the same scale. 
Madame de Maintenon wrote to the Abbess, 
with whom she was always on the most 
courteous terms, praising the Saint-Gervais 
family as excellent Christians in these days 
when religion was threatened on every side, 
and repeating in plain words the King’s wish 
that the great Montaigle inheritance should 
fall into hands so certain to use it well. 
Then last, not least, came a letter from the 
Duc de Vivonne, stating with regret that the 
King and Madame de Maintenon had made 
other arrangements for that other young 
gentleman in the South who had seemed so 
desirable a match for Mademoiselle Renée. 

And thus with a reluctant heart, haunted 
by the dying looks and words of her cousin 
Diane, quite disbelieving in the charms of 
Jean de Vassy, but with a certain confidence 
that Diane’s husband would keep his pro- 
mise, the Abbess wished her weeping child 
good-bye, and said a few words of encourage- 
ment in her ear. 

“ Be brave, my Renée, do your duty, and 
remember that the doors of my house and 
of my heart are always open to you.” 

It was not made clear to Renée what 
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this duty might be, recommended to her 
earnestly and not without tears. Nothing 
special, apparently ; only that “dry sort of 
thing ” which was expected of all well brought 
up people. 

In the meanwhile, Madame de Saint- 
Gervais was all kindness and pretty speeches ; 
her open admiration was a rather pleasantly 
thrilling foretaste of life outside Fontevrault. 
And the fact that Nico was riding by the 
coach, the Comtesse having graciously 
accepted his escort, had a secret delight in 
it which made the sunshine brighter. He 
had a stupid way of staring straight at his 
horse’s ears, so that Renée watched in vain 
from the coach window, when her companion 
was not talking to her, for alook anda smile; 
still he was there, and Madame de Saint- 
Gervais would have been startled, if she 
could have read the thoughts of the pretty 
head beside her. 

‘*Remember the ideal,” had been the 
Abbess’s last words to Nicolas d’Aumont, 
with the unforgettable smile of her race. 

There was nothing sad. in the arrival at 
Montaigle. The coach with its mounted 
escort dashed in grand style up the hill 
from the bridge, servants and dogs hurrying 
out to meet it, a great clamour about the 
gates in the bright evening. The porter 
clanged back his tall iron gratings, easy work 
for his height and strength, hard for a 
smaller man. The Marquis had taken Joli- 
gars from the forest and given him charge of 
the gates, when Agathe came back from 
Fontevrault to marry him, five years since. 
As he had expected, she had found the con- 
vent world too much for her, especially as 
she had not full charge of her young lady. 
Now she lived happily with her tall Charlot 
over the gateway, and their two sunburnt, 
black-headed babies played in the courtyards. 
In this small household the old traditions 
were sacred. Only here and out in the 
forest, where Grand-Gui and Gars-cogne did 
the work of their father and his three sons, 
and talked of the dead Marquise as a saint 
in Paradise. All the rest of the establishment, 
outdoor and in, from Baudouin to the lowest 
scullion, worshipped the rising sun and 
obeyed the Saint-Gervais influence; the 
Count, in his frequent visits to his lonely 
cousin, had taken care of that. Baudouin, 
inspired by him, stated as a fact that Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte would be the next master of 
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Montaigle. As to the curse of the Marquise, 
as to the mysterious carrying off of her child 
—one could only shrug one’s shoulders. 
The secret had been well kept ; the mystery 
was as deep as ever, but the terror faded 
with time. And now at last it seemed as if 
the Count’s resolute confidence was to be 
justified. Here was the castle full of guests; 
all kinds of gay people invited oy him, with 
the Marquis’s consent, to spend a week or 
two of carly summer among the green forests 
of Anjou. And the coach-door was opened, 
and from the broad step descended the little 
Comtesse, pale, vivid, smiling in her triumpn; 
and this girl with lovely dark eyes, with all 
her mother’s grace, but with a touch of fire, 
of haughtiness mixed with sweetness, such as 
her sad and gentle mother had lacked, and 
with all the air of a great lady in her straight 
convent gown—this was the child whose 
dead brothers had left to her the future of old 
Montaigle. 

Renée glanced quickly round as she 
followed Madame de Saint Gervais into the 
hall. She saw a good many strange faces 
and a medley of bright colours, silk gowns, 
velvet coats, smiles and gaiety. She recog- 
nised the pale face of her cousin Alexandre, 
and curtseyed in answer to his bow. Then 
a small dark figure came forward, and she 
quickened her steps, and curtseyed again, 
very low, before her father, and bent to kiss 
his hand. 

** Bon jour, ma fille!” said the tired voice 
of the Marquis, while a spasm of some 
momentary feeling convulsed his face ; he 
drew her close to him and kissed her fore- 
head. 

‘* Bon jour, Monsieur!” said the girl, and 
added instantly, “ Father, do you know that 
our Nico is here? He has come to visit 
you. He rode beside the coach all the 
way.” 

There was a slight sensation in the hall, 
for the young lady’s voice was clear and very 
audible. 

“He is welcome. 
the Marquis. 

Nicolas came forward, rather grave and 
shy, under the encouragement of Renée’s 
eyes and his guardian’s outstretched hand. 
For a minute the three were standing to- 
gether in the middle of the hall, while the 
guests smiled and stared and whispered a 
little, for the penniless chevalier, doomed to 


Where is he?” said 
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a single life, and the heiress of Montaigle, 
whose future was arranged, made certainly a 
most beautiful pair as they stood there. 
Suddenly a voice from the doorway, over 
the heads of the thronging servants, cried out 
hoarsely—“ Vive Monsieur Nico !” 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW THEY DANCED 


Nico.as retired into the background, and 
kept himself there. It was not difficult, for 
he was naturally a grave and reserved young 
man, and no one at Montaigle followed the 
impolitic example set by that voice in the 
doorway in bringing him into notice. The 
Marquis did not interfere; he was himself 
little seen among the guests whom he had 
allowed his cousins to invite in honour of 
Renée’s coming out of the convent. Madame 
de Saint-Gervais had represented how neces- 
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sary it was that the girl should see and be 
seen. Renée’s father did not refuse. 

“ Arrange it all as you please,” he said. 
** Consider the house and the servants yours. 
Do all for my daughter that should be done. 
She has the misfortune to have a father who 
knows and cares for none of these things.” 

Madame de Saint Gervais laughed merrily. 
“On the contrary, her father is perfection. 
Yes, dear cousin, trust me, and do not dis- 
turb yourself in the least. We will do every- 
thing,” she said. 

She dressed Renée in silks and satins 
from Paris; had her dark hair arranged in a 
mass of curls and ringlets which showed off 
its natural beauty, hidden by the convent 
cap so long. She introduced her to two or 
three unmarried girls a little older than 
herself, lately come out into the world from 
other convents, shortly to be married, and 
beginning life with keen curiosity and enjoy- 
ment, full of dress, gossip, scandal 
and lively fun. 
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This little party of jeunes filles 
made a pretty group apart in the 
gloomy halls and corridors of the 
old house. Renée, to whom all 
this new life was amusing and en- 
chanting, took the lead aniongst 
them easily. ‘They went out io 
| gather flowers, danced, played 
| games, acted little plays and tab- 
| leaux. Here Renée excelled, for 
| acting was among the pet amuse- 
ments of Fontevrault. 

According to etiquette, the 
young girls kept apart from other 
people in their games and all their 
daily life. They were sharply 
watched by mothers, aunts, re- 
sponsible cousins and friends ; but 
young men were kept carefully at 
a distance, or if they joined in 
games or dancing, it was in the 
stiffest and most guarded manner. 
However, young men were on this 
Occasion scarce. Jean de Vassy 
was still absent. Madame de Saint- 
Gervais had not found it necessary 
to invite any one who might possibly 
become his rival, for her conti- 
dence in her cousin Montaigle 
was not altogether assured, and she 
perceived that Renée, not to mention 
her possessions, was a prize that 
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“Smiling down at him from her seat on the grey bough ” 


princes might envy. Therefore the only young 
men were penniless younger sons, who looked 
ornamental and made themselves useful like 
squires of old, and were too wise and well- 
brought-up to be troubled with any mad 
ambitions. They looked on, behaving 
with the strictest good manners, Nicolas 
d’Aumont one of them. They chattered 
among themselves, and in this he did not 
share. He kept his thoughts to himself, 
watching the brilliant figure and face of his 
child-love, as she threw herself, seemingly 
rather forgetful of him, into all the new life 
around her. 

Now and then he went for long expeditions 
in the forest with his old friend Grand-Gui. 
One day, returning from one of these, rather 
dismally thinking of things the forester had 
said, he came upon a party from the chateau 
just on the borders of the wood, gathering 
wild-flowers in a small meadow where the 
grass was growing long for hay. ‘The girls, 
under the care of a governess who had come 
with them from Versailles, were making 
havoc of the grass, and trampling it down in 
all directions. Three or four servants grinned 
in the background. Farther off, the dark 
face of the peasant who owned the meadow, 


who saw his crop destroyed in this way and 


dared not remonstrate, scowled angrily 
through the trees. 
“Shame!” Nico muttered to himself, 


pausing in the shade. 

His own rather hard life had taught him 
some consideration for other people ; from 
childhood, too, the discontent of the peasants 
and the good reasons for it had fallen on 
generous ears, though hands were powerless 
for reform. 

He stood quite still, listening to the 
laughter of the girls as it mingled with the 
sweet May singing of the birds in the wood. 
Magpies and jays watched them too, chatter 
ing among themselves, and all the warm air 
was full of the humming of bees in the great 
bushes of honey-suckle and the song of the 
crickets in the iong grass. He was standing 
under an old half-decayed oak-tree, of which 
the lower boughs were near the ground. 
Suddenly a voice close to his shoulder said 
very low and sweetly, “ Nico!” He pushed 
aside the leaves, and there, hidden from 
everybody, sat Mademoiselle Renée in a 
mossy fork of the tree. 

“ What are you angry about?” she said, for 
even at the sight of her Nicolas did not smile. 
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He coloured slightly. It was not his 
business, but he would tell her all the same. 

“ You did not think what you were doing,” 
he said rather grimly, “ when you brought 
your companions to destroy poor Jeannot’s 
hay.” 

“Oh!” said the little lady with a touch 
of haughtiness—“ surely we have a right to 
go where we please. Besides, we are not 
hurting the hay.” 

“Pardon! It will be twice as difficult to 
cut, and some of it is so trodden down that 
it will be spoilt altogether. Jeannot is a 
poor man.” 

“Ta, ta! all the peasants here are very 
well off. They have no right to complain.” 

“Don’t speak like that. They have heavy 
burdens to bear, and you need not add to 
them by your thoughtlessness.” 

“ You are not too polite, sir.” 

“Forgive me. I am only speaking the 
truth.” 

He reddened up to his ears, and turned 
his head away. It was impossible to meet 
Renée’s laughing eyes like a philosopher. 

“ Dear Nico, you really are a little stupid, 
and rather disagreeable,” she said softly. 
“You were much nicer when—” she stopped 
short. “I cannot imagine why you came 
to Montaigle. I was so pleased, and now 
—well, a tame bear would be pleasanter and 
more useful than you are, except to people 
like Jeannot.” 

“« Méechante !” he said under his breath. 

The old oak hung his leaves like a screen 
between the outer world and them. From 
where he stood close by Renée, in the tall 
undergrowth of tangling weeds, just where 
the forest broke off into the unfenced meadow, 
he could hardly see the laughing girls as they 
gathered flowers, or Jeannot’s angry face 
beyond. Sweet, sweet Renée, smiling down 
at him from her seat on the grey bough, in 
some ways as much a child as when he found 
her in the forest that magical autumn morn- 
ing, long ago. How hard it was not to take 
her in his arms now after a different fashion ! 
She would not be angry, he knew; she loved 
him too in a way of her own, knowing 
nothing of life beyond the wails of her con- 
vent. Instinct told her, of course, that he 
was not quite now the elder brother Nico— 
yet she would not be angry. Love and 
loyalty had a very hard tussle just then. The 
young soldier stood upright, with downcast 
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eyes and fingers clenched. Renée watched 
him under her long lashes, her mouth curled 
in a mischievous but sweet little smile,and for 
a few moments there was silence. 

“ Give me your hand,” she said at last. 
“TI must go back to them now. You are 
right, I suppose; you always used to be. 
Stay in the wood till we are gone, and I give 
you my word of honour, I will console Jean- 
not. Yes, I see him over there.” 

“ You are an angel,” Nico said, and they 
laughed in each other’s face as he helped her 
down from the tree. 

A little later the peasant Jeannot was 
alone in his meadow, chinking certain gold 
crowns in his pocket. His face was still dark 
and scowling as he examined his trodden 
grass, though “ Not so bad, after all! ” were 
the words he muttered to himself. 

On that Sunday the whole company from 
the chateau attended mass at the parish 
church. The Marquis, his daughter, and his 
distinguished guests sat in high places in the 
chancel, with much rustling of silks and 
clatter of swords. The village musicians, led 
by Pimbaux the schoolmaster, trumpeted 
their best, and Mademoiselle Renée herself 
made the collection, the Chevalier d’Aumont 
in attendance upon her. Among the con- 
gregation there was a good deal of smiling 
and whispering as these two young people 
made their rounds. It was not the first 
time they had served together in the same 
way as children, on high festivals, under the 
loving eyes of Renée’s mother. Now Madame 
de Saint-Gervais watched them sideways, and 
the corners of her mouth had a sour expres- 
sion. She disliked everything that brought 
the handsome Nicolas forward, though she 
knew there was no reason to be afraid of 
him. 

After mass the villagers stood in groups, 
as they usually did, under the yews in the 
churchyard, and many of them had a smile 
and a word from Mademoiselle Renée, who 
remembered the old faces of her childhood. 
Grand-Gui the forester went down on one 
knee and kissed her hand, Gars-cogne’s 
ugly face grinned, and Joli-gars wore his 
broadest smile, while Agathe and her chil- 
dren clung round the young mistress at 
home again. These people, her mother’s 
foster-kindred, felt that she was especially 
their own. They, too, knew facts in her 
history quite hidden from the rest of the 
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parish. But Renée felt herself the lady of 
all Montaigle and all the grave dark faces of 
the peasants lighted up as she came near: 
and the women in their picturesque caps 
were ready to greet her with a laughing 
admiration full of pretty politeness. It 
was all, Mademoiselle Renée found, a rather 
pleasant and amusing change from the grave 
discipline, the formal processions of Fonte- 
vrault. 

Monsieur de Montaigle turned round at 
the churchyard steps, and there was a sudden 
silence while he said: “ My friends, I shall 
see you all in the court of the chateau this 
afternoon.” 

There was a murmur of pleasure, for in 
his hermit life since the Marquise died he 
had entirely dropped this old friendly custom, 
which kept up some sort of feudal relation- 
ship between a noble and his neighbours. 
They looked after him with something like 
approval, unpopular as he had always been, 
while he and his guests slowly crossed the 
bridge in the white dust, and climbed the 
chestnut-shaded hill to the chateau. 


In the clear light of the afternoon, under 
the old trees, in and out of sunshine and 
shadow, the great walls echoing back music 
and laughter, they danced with all their 
merry French hearts that day. Nobody was 
left out—even sulky Gars-cogne joined in 
the ring ; dark Jeannot, the farmer, jumped 
as high and laughed as loud as anybody ; all 
troubles and grievances were forgotten. Even 
the Marquis himself threaded the country- 
dance under Agathe’s lively guidance ; the 
Saint-Gervais cousins, all smiles, danced with 
anybody who came near ; the visitors laughed 
to their hearts’ content, and the gayest and 
richest of Renée’s new friends made special 
chaice of the solemn giant Grand-Gui as her 
partner. ‘The young gentlemen flirted quite 
openly with pretty peasant girls, but none of 
them was so much in request as Monsieur 
Nico. He might have had a dozen partners 
at once, and he did his duty like a man, 
though his eyes were always following one 
young figure about the green. ‘The women, 
old and young, understood very well; they 
forgave him, and liked him the better for it, 
though, after all, they could not quite under- 
stand him. 

‘“ But there—there, Monsieur Nico — 
Mademoiselle is not dancing ! Go, my boy— 


go and ask her!” friendly voices cried in his 
ear. 

But Nico seemed deaf. He danced dili- 
gently, pale and grave among the light-hearted 
company ; but he left Mademoiselle Renée to 
others. 

As the shadows lengthened, more figures, 
unnoticed by many of the dancers, came from 
under the dark archway and took their 
places among them. Even Madame de 
Saint-Gervais was startled when her husband 
touched her arm, and she looked up to see a 
tall young man, all his strong white teeth 
showing in a broad smile, bending to kiss her 
hand. He was followed by two more young 
men with the same bold and dashing air, 
oddly mixed with extreme formality of 
manners, those manners which young cour- 
tiers wore like a coat to conceal their arro- 
gance and fiercer passions in society. Such 
characters had had a freer outlet in the 
earlier days of King Louis; now hypocrisy 
was added to the list of Versailles merits. 

Renée had just danced the round, touch- 
ing various hands in turn, mostly rough and 
toil-worn, when fingers of a different make 
suddenly caught and held hers, a plumed hat 
swept the ground, and strange lips touched 
her hand hastily; then there was a laughing 
stare under a fine wig of curls, and a rather 
pleasant voice speaking— 

‘‘ Bon jour, ma cousine! Let me have the 
honour—my friends, the Comte de Belle- 
fontaine, the Baron de Mancel.” 

There was a rather different light in 
Renée’s dark eyes, a flush on her cheek, a 
rather more erect holding of her pretty head, 
as she danced on under the eyes of these 
strangers, who had so suddenly brought a 
breath of the world, the court, all that fairy- 
land of adventure which she had dreamed of 
into the old-fashioned revels of Montaigle. 
Her cousin Jean: she hardly remembered 
him, except as a great rude boy she used to 
dislike and avoid, a boy whom all the other 
young creatures about the chateau half hated 
and half feared, who could never play in a 
friendly fashion, but would always have his 
own way; a boy about whom Agathe used to 
tell her horrid stories, of whom l?Oiselet 
spoke with scorn, whose name Nico never 
mentioned if he couid help it. 

Of course, Renée now perceived, people 
were quite different when they were grown 
up. In old days Jean never wok any notice 
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of her, now his manners were very polite, 
and his looks expressed an admiration—a 
little too open, perhaps—but still an admira- 
tion, a respect, almost a devotion ; how they 
bowed, he and his friends, treating her as the 
great and beautiful young lady she was, after 
all! It certainly was a fine thing to have 
been at Court, to be properly educated, to 
know how to speak in society ; while poor 
Nico—ah, cruel Renée, had she forgotten 
the garden at Fontevrault? It did not strike 
her then that Nico’s manners were bad, that 
he did not know how to meet her again after 
long years! But then, perhaps, she had not 
realised her own importance. The convent- 
bred girl in her black gown and slippery cap 
felt herself still a child. Even Nico, it was 
plain, knew the difference now, for he had 
retired into quite the opposite extreme of his 
first rapture. Nobody now could be more 
stupid, more shy, more cold. He seemed to 
find fault with his little friend, to shrink 
away from her, to criticise her from a distance. 
Where was the admiration that she hada 
right to expect? Master Nico—there he 
was, yonder among the peasants, dancing as 
a log might have danced if you set it up on 
end, and never, it seemed, sending a look or 
thought towards her. Why could not he—a 
grown man, a soldier—show at least that he 
liked to see her there; if he could not ex- 
press himself with the air of cousin Jean and 
his two fine friends, Monsieur de Belle- 
fontaine and Monsieur de Mancel ! 

And now she took Jean’s hand in the 
dance, and smiled upon him with her dark 
eyes, looking lovelier than ever; and then 
suddenly his gaze became so ardent that her 
eyes fell, and Monsieur de Mancel whispered 
something to Monsieur de Bellefontaine. 
And when she looked up again, Nicolas was 
passing quite near, and his blue eyes, as they 
met hers, were sad and passionate as they 
had never been before. 

The music played, and the dance went on 
into twilight. To those two or three who 
thought of the past, it seemed that all was 
forgotten, and Monsieur Jean easily tri- 
umphant. 


CHAPTER XV 
MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS 


“TF it be so,” Grand-Gui growled in his 
dark corner; then in a louder tone, “ But it 


shall not be so! I will wring his neck first, 
or if I let him alone, Ga’cogne will do it.” 

“Hush!” said Agathe quickly. 

In her living-room, within the thick walls 
of the gateway tower, a smoky lamp was 
burning ; and from the narrow slips of win- 
dows one could just see into a glory of white 
moonlight which flooded the courts of the 
chateau. The two children lay asleep in the 
bed against the wall, while Charlot’s wife and 
her brother-in-law discussed the affairs of the 
family. 

Monsieur Jean and his friends had now 
been several days at Montaigle ; long enough 
for the old servants to be convinced that his 
new court manners were only a thin polish 
on his original brutality; but perhaps it was 
natural that Mademoiselle Renée did not 
realise this; how indeed should she, as the 
real Jean never appeared in her presence! 
The company of her cousin and his friends 
seemed anything but disagreeable to her; and 
sad old Montaigle was full of noise and 
gaiety. The young people amused them- 
selves well together, the elders looking on. 
Baudouin the steward had told Agathe that 
very day that the understanding between the 
Marquis and his cousins was now complete, 
that Mademoiselle would this evening be 
called upon to give her consent, and that the 
marriage would take place in a week or two. 

What did Monsieur Nico think of it all? 
Agathe wondered. There was no knowing. 
He kept aloof as far as he could from the 
amusements of the others, spent long days in 
the forest with Grand-Gui and Garscogne, 
whose silent ways suited his mood. No one 
could fail to notice that his manners with 
Mademoiselle and her friends were of the 
stiffest. As to Jean de Vassy and himself, 
their faces darkened mutually when their 
eyes met; but they never spoke to each 
other. 

“Tf I were you, I should pick a quarrel 
with that boy and finish him,” said the lively 
Baron de Mancel to his friend Jean. “ He 
looks insolent ; he may do you a mischief.” 

“TI am not such a fool,” answered de 
Vassy. ‘‘Hecan do me no harm, and the 
old father is fond of him. Some day, per- 
haps, I may show him his place, but not 
now.” 

That evening, after dinner, they had been 
dancing in the hall, and Jeau, for the first 
time, had had a few words alone with his 
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cousin; arranged for him by his mother, 
who watched anxiously in the background. 
He stammered out a few broad compliments. 
It was not easy, he found, to say things to 
this untrained girl, which had pleased various 
ladies at Versailles. There was something of 
criticism in the look with which she regarded 
him ; and he drew back, a little nonplused 
and rather angry. Well! he would teach 
her by-and-by to be thankful for a word of 
kindness. She was ignorant, with her small 
scornful airs, and neither so pretty nor so 
amusing as he had thought at first ; a little 
black-eyed, unfledged creature from the con- 
vent, whom one must marry, of course, but 
whom no man of the world would trouble 
himself about for any other reason. Belle- 
fontaine admired her, to be sure, talked of 
her distinction and the rest of it. Bellefon- 
taine had queer notions ; his taste and Jean’s 
did not always agree. But the chateau, the 
estates, the diamonds, the name—about 
these, Renée’s attributes, there could not be 
two opinions. 

A message had been brought to Renée, 
before the dancing was over, that her father 
wished to see her in his library in half an 
hour’s time. In the meanwhile, a strange 
sense of loneliness, a longing to speak to 
some one she could trust, a_half-defined 
dread of all the gay company that surrounded 
her, had seized on Renée ; she slipped from 
the hall, hurried down through the shadows 
to the gate-tower, climbed the narrow stairs 
to Agathe’s abode, and stood rustling in 
pale satin, with strings of pearls round her 
neck and twisted in her hair, on the thres- 
hold of the dark little room. 

Grand-Gui’s threats were silenced just in 
time. He and Agathe stared eagerly at their 
young mistress, he rising to his full height, 
grim and speechless, in the smoky corner. 
In another moment Agathe broke into an 
eager chatter of welcome. 

“ Yes, I was tired of dancing,” Renée 
said. ‘I was hot, it is cool in the moon- 
light, and I wanted to know if your little 
Marie is better, Agathe. Yesterday you 
told me she was coughing.” 

Yes, the little angel was well and sleeping 
peacefully. Mademoiselle Renée advanced 
and peeped at the children. Then she turned 
again and looked at her two faithful ones. 

“ Agathe, do you ever feel that you would 
like to run away ?” she said. 
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“ Never, Mademoiselle.” 

** Ah! well, I am discontented, not happy 
like you. I cannot think why I am here. 
At Fontevrault we were all so safe ; and here 
—lI don’t know, I can’t tell—people seem to 
mean more than they say, though they say 
too much sometimes—some people, you 
know. How will it all end, I wonder! I 
would promise a reward to any one who 
would tell me.” 

“Tf we only knew what Mademoiselle 
means—” murmured Agathe, staring at her. 

“Qh, you can’t help, my poor Agathe. 
One must live one’s life— do one’s duty, as 
my Aunt de Rochechouart would say. My 
father has sent for me, I am to be with him 
in half an hour. What has he got to say ?” 

“ Mademoiselle does not know ?” 

Agathe started and exclaimed. Grand- 
Gui strode from his corner, knelt before his 
little lady and kissed her hand with devotion, 
then waited for an answer. 

“How should I know, Grand-Gui?” 
Renée said, looking down into the dark im- 
ploring face. “If you will tell me, 1 shall 
owe you something. At any rate I shall 
have the truth.” 

“ Dear lady, every one knows, except 
yourself. Yes, I will tell you, and then, if 
you like, I will carry you away through the 
forest to Fontevrault. It would not be the 
first time F 

“ Hush, hush, Gui, are you mad?” 
whispered Agathe. 

But her mistress silenced her imperiously. 
‘Go on,” she said to the forester. “ First, 
the truth—and then I will give you your 
orders.” 

“Tt is decided,” said Grand-Gui, still 
kneeling, “ that Mademoiselle marries Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte. Every one knows it, 
except herself. And the marriage will be 
soon. That is what Monsieur le Marquis 
has to say.” 








** Monsieur le Vicomte !” Renée repeated. 
She smiled, and blushed a little, while the 
two old servants stared in something like 
terror. ‘ Well, well! every one must marry 
somebody,” she said. “He has very white 
teeth.” 

“ The teeth ot a wild beast, yes, made- 
moiselle.” 

“ My good man, you are prejudiced.” 

“ Ask Monsieur Nico what he thinks of 
him!” cried Grand-Gui in despair. 
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“ Fs-lu béte, Gui!” gasped Agathe. 

“Oh!” Mademoiselle Renée shrugged 
her shoulders, with a scornful little toss of 
her head. Come now, tell me—you are 
safe with me, both of you—why do you hate 
Monsieur le Vicomte? Heis certainly more 
agreeable than when he was younger, he is 
not ugly, he is of our family, and . . . if it 
is the wish of the family—well, what would 
you say if I became a nun at Fontevrault? 
If I do not marry, that must be the end of 
it. My aunt tells me I ought to marry, she 
has herself tried to arrange it. Come, will 
it not be better for Montaigle—for all of you 
— if I * 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Grand-Gui suddenly 
— it would be impossible for Madame 
lAbbesse to consent to ¢his marriage. 
Madame la Marquise forbade it with her 
dying breath.” 

The girl stood still, looking at him silently. 
All colour had fled, and her clear skin was 
even paler than usual. Grand-Gui saw that 
he had touched the right chord at last ; the 
usually dumb creature, kneeling there at the 
girl’s feet, broke out into eloquence, and as 
he talked, the whole scene came back to her 
from half-forgotten childish days ; she felt the 
thin hot hand caressing her brow and hair, 
she heard the weak voice from the pillow, 
saying things she could not understand. 
This thing, then, was forbidden by her dying 
mother. Was this the secret cause of a 
certain unreasoning antipathy, for which she 
had been half angry with herself, and against 
which she had struggled a little whenever her 
tall, polite, apparently good-natured cousin 
came near? “TI myself, with God’s permis- 
sion, will return to earth to prevent it.” 
Had her mother’s voice whispered in her ear, 
her mother’s invisible hand been stretched 
between Jean and her ? 

Renée was a clear-headed young creature, 
not given to mysticism, rather inclined to 
believe in people’s outside show. Why, she 
wondered, had her mother laid this restrain- 
ing hand on her future? She could not 
have known much of Jean ; he was almost a 
boy. And then—her aunt knew all this, 
why had she not told her, warned her? 
Was it the King’s letter? Mademoiselle de 
Montaigle said very proudly to herself that 
neither King, father nor aunt would marry 
her against her own will. 

But what wonderful stories Grand-Gui was 
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telling now! He was certainly putting the 
necks of his whole family under the feet of a 
possibly future Vicomtesse de Vassy. First, 
stories of Jean’s young days, his falseness, 
his cruelties, his lies and cowardlinesses, the 
well-earned hatred of a whole country-side 
for an evil-hearted, brutal-mannered, callously 
selfish young man ; ending with his unpro- 
voked ill-treatment of l’Oiselet, its scene and 
circumstances. Then, the Montaigle ghost 
story with its materialexplanation. Joli-gars 
figuring in the corridors; Grand-Gui’s own 
long arms carrying the little lady away into 
the forest, Agathe having carefully drugged 
her evening milk; Monsieur Nico finding 
her o 

‘“‘T remember all that,” Renée broke in 
impatiently. “ But how did you come to 
play such tricks—how dared you!” and 
she laughed. 

“We would have dared more than that 
for Madame la Marquise,” said Grand-Gui. 
* And I have now dared to trust our necks 
to Mademoiselle. No one but ourselves 
knows the story, except Madame |’ Abbesse. 
L’Oiselet told her.” 

* Poor l’Oiselet!” the girl said to herself. 
“ Come with me, Agathe,” she added aftera 
moment. “I must go first to the chapel, 
and then to my father.” 

“ Mademoiselle!” Grand-Gui still knelt, 
imploring something. He could not read his 
young mistress’s heart: he did not know if 
she wasangry. Agathe stood by, all stiffened 
up with fear and consternation. There was 
a kind of hurried intensity in the girl’s face 
and manner which might mean anything. 

“Poor friend!” Renée said. She bent 
fora moment towards her faithful servant, 
and her fingers touched the brown, furrowed 
brow. ‘ My mother had indeed good bro- 
thers,” she said. “I thank you for all you 
have told me.” 

It was a moment before she could rescue 
her hand, crushed hard against the rough 
lips of the forester. 

There was no light in the chapel, except 
from the dim lamp that burned always 
before the altar. Agathe followed her 
young mistress in, and knelt behind her 
there. Renée looked up at the altar, and 
down at the stone beneath which her mother 
lay. Ah, would she really protect her child 
at this crisis! How strong the world was, 
pressing in on all sides! What power they 
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had, that crowd from Versailles, fierce, 
greedy, cold-hearted behind their smiles ! 
And not one friend of her own rank to take 
a lonely girl’s part against them all. Nico! 
she could hardly think of him now without 
an angry little pain at her heart. He might 
at least behave like the brother she had 
always called him. How had she offended 
him ? 

But these questions were unprofitable, 
pushing themselves as they did into the 
most sacred places ; and the time was flying. 
In a few minutes more the Marquis’s young 
daughter was hurrying, a white vision in the 
moonlight, up the tower stairs that led to his 
library. She was followed at a distance by 
Agathe and Grand-Gui, but they lingered 
below. On the landing of the stairs, in the 
light that poured in through a loop-hole 
window, stood the very Nico like a sentinel, 
like a young St. George or St. Michael on 
guard, fair and grave, his straight brow 
frowning and his face hard set, as if to bear 
coming pain. He bowed, but did not 
speak, as Renée came near, then took the 
lamp from her hand and set it on the win- 
dow-sill. Evidently he meant her to pass on 
straight into her father’s room; but he 
reckoned without his old playfellow. They 
had hardly spoken to each other since that 
day when he found her sitting in the tree, 
but it had not occurred to him that she was 
hurt by his silence. With so much to in- 
terest her, why should she think of him at 
all? 

Now his eyes fell before hers, first re- 
proachful then laughing, though they looked 
suspiciously wet. 

“Well, Monsieur,” she said, very low, 
“have you no compliment for me ? ” 

“My best respects, 
said, and bowed again. 

‘You have the air of a martyr!” Renée 
murmured critically. 

She had come close up to him, and sud- 
denly laid her two hands on his shoulders. 
He stepped backwards with a little cry, and 
caught her wrists. There they stood, and 
for a whole minute could have heard their 
hearts beat; alone in the world, they two, 
with the great walls closing them in, and all 
the powers of earth against them. 

“Nico, why are you so unkind?” the 
girl said at last, under her breath. He 
answered with a question—* Ah! 
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Mademoiselle,” he 


You 
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don’t understand me?” and then flushed 
up as if even these words were treason. 

* Think how alone Iam!” she went on 
quickly. “How am I to save myself? 1 
know now that my mother forbade it, but 
if not he, it will be somebody else. Nico, 
there is only one way ‘ 

“ What—what, Renée ?” 

“ T must go back to Fontevrault and bea 
nun. ‘Then I shall never, 
again—do you hear ? ” 

*‘Qne must die some day 
things worse than death! 
better——_” 

‘“* Must I do that, then ? 

“Renée !” 





never see you 





and there are 
Yes, anything is 


Tell me.” 


There was a small bent figure standing in 
the doorway of the Marquis’s room, and her 
name was thrice repeated before she heard it, 
waiting for Nico’s answer with a passionate 
eagerness new to her young nature. In the 
confusion of herthoughts now, one thing alone 
seemed really terrible: a final parting with 
Nico. Thetalk of other girls had enlightened 
her on the real, practical aspect of a marriage 
in society. It meant freedom, she knew, of 
a kind; yes, of a kind; but this lurid light 
had not shone far into her heart, still inno- 
cent and young. To her Aunt de Roche- 
chouart, to Nico himself, she knew by 
instinct, such talk would have been odious. 
Must it then end in 
what ? 


the cloister — or 


Her father’s voice broke in upon them, 
and saved Nico from 
possible to be given. 

‘Come in, Renée,” 


an answer almost im- 


said the Marquis. 
His voice was not angry, only very weary 
and sad. ‘Come in, you also, Nicolas,” he 
added after an instant. 

As they followed him into the dimly-lit 
depths of the library, Renée with a quick 
movement slipped her hand into her friend’s. 
He held it till the Marquis sat down in the 
great chair, and beckoned his daughter near 
him. Nicolas remained standing at the end 
of the table, and looked at the brilliant 
young figure ; the folds of shining satin, the 
soft light of the pearls, the grace of the 
small head, now slightly bent in her father’s 
presence. To Nicolas the moment was 
tragical enough, and he wondered that 
Renée could smile, for he was not vain 
enough to set down that sweet curl of the 
pretty mouth to his own credit. 
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‘** Bon jour, ma cousine!’" 


“Does my daughter know why I have 
sent for her?” said the Marquis. 

“Yes, father,” she answered, every word 
distinct and clear. ‘ You wish me to give 
my consent to a marriage with Jean de 
Vassy.” 

“T wish nothing of the kind,” her father 
answered, with equal deliberation. “I ask, 
are you ready to marry your cousin? Evi- 
dently you are prepared—you know all that 
T can tell you. Ever since the death of 
your brothers the question of your future 
has been the torment of my life. I will not 
deny that this marriage with your cousin 
always seemed to me plainly pointed out by 
Providence till I began to suspect that I 
was mistaken. I have argued out the matter 
more than once, in this very room, with 
myself and others. But even if my own 
mind was changed, I could not quite resist 
the influence of my whole family, and lately 
of the King. I am incurably sick, sick at 
heart, and shall not live long. 1 shall not 
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have done my duty, if 
your future is not settled 
before I die. Madame 
de Fontevrault will grant 
me that at least, and 
she would hardly thank 
me ” he broke off, 
seeming to check him- 
self suddenly. 

“You mean, Mon- 
sieur, that with your 
goodwill or against it, I 
must marry him ?” 

“No, I do not mean 
that. ‘Things have gone 
so far that I cannot now 
draw back. For long I 
held to my plan in de- 
fiance of earth and 
heaven ; and in spite of 
all, I cannot forswear 
myself now.” He looked 
down, and muttered 
under his breath, “If 
she knows—they judge 
fairly—she will be just 
to me.” 

Renée stood motion- 
less. Knowing so little 
of her father she was 
entirely at a loss to un- 
derstand him. A great 
pity for him, however, rose in her heart; 
and her face was grave enough now as she 
gazed upon him. 

“Do not distress yourself,” she said at 
last. “ Yovr daughter must of course obey 
you.” 

Nicolas started so violently that the table 
shook between them. She turned her head 
and looked towards him in the flicker- 
ing candle-light; then motioned with her 
hand towards the bent, crushed figure in 
the chair. Strange words came from it; 
the two young people stood like statues, 
listening. 

“T do not say, obey me. 
ready to marry your cousin ?” 

‘‘ But, if you have given your word—if I 
cannot say no,” the girl stammered. She 
paused, then went on with a_ slight 
effort, “If your honour is engaged, then I 
have only to say that J am your daughter, 
Monsieur.” 

The Marquis de Montaigle 
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seldom seen to smile, but he smiled now, his 
worn stiff face relaxing suddenly. 

“You are a Montaigle,” he said. “T 
always thought so. You understand me, 
you know my motives; you see all the 
reasons that made me plan this marriage. 
Yes, indeed, you are more reasonable than 
Madame de Fontevrault, and I thank you, 
child. But you have two parents, remem- 
ber, and though one is in Paradise, she has 
already shown us that her wishes are not to 
be disregarded. Renée, you must have 
heard the story—you know it was your dead 
mother who prevented you from being 
carried away by my cousins, and brought up 
as Jean’s future wife at Versailles. I was 
never superstitious : but that story cannot 
be explained. Nicolas found you—but you 
have heard all this—indeed, you probably 
remember.” 

“TI know the story,” Renée said, looking 
down. ‘But my mother’s words, when she 
was dying—I have heard of them too.” 

“In my ears they sound for ever,” the 
Marquis said ; “and more clearly, now that 
I hope soon to see that saint again, if God 
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gives my poor soul so much grace. But to 
return to the immediate subject—your mar- 
riage. No, my child, I have bound myself 
to consent, but not you. My cousins know 
that very well. 1 told them that your own 
inclination should decide, and I told the 
same to Madame de Fontevrault. Thus, I 
think, your mother will be contented. What 
then do you think of Jean de Vassy? For 
the third time, are you ready to marry 
him?” 

** One question on my side,” the girl said 
quickly. ‘“ What do you think of him your- 
self, monsieur ? ” 

“IT detest him,” the Marquis answered 
coolly. “As a boy I despised him—as a 
man, I find him insupportable. And you?” 

“ And yet, monsieur, you could think of 
the possibility ” broke in the deep young 
voice of Nicolas. 

“My poor boy, Jean is the only young 
man of the house of Montaigle,” the Marquis 





replied quietly. “Now, Renée, your 
answer.” 
“It is this,” the girl said. “If my 


mother had wished it, if your honour had 


‘*Look at me, IT am kneeling at your feet” 
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been concerned in it, I would have married 
him, for my aunt says one must do one’s 
duty—but otherwise, no. A thousand times 
no, my dear father. Look at me: I am 
kneeling at your feet. Let me go back to 
Fontevrault, take the veil, if I am worthy of 
it,and leave all your possessions to Jean, if you 
please. Then every one will be satisfied.” 

* No, no,” the old man said, raising him- 
self suddenly upright. ‘“ Montaigle is yours 
—yours—and Madame Il’Abbesse is too 
honourable. Are therenoothermenin France, 
child, that you should bury yourself in a con- 
vent? I will not hear of such a sacrifice.” 

“Father! There is only one.” 

Did he hear her? she never knew. 

He fell back rather suddenly, sinking 
down in his chair; and with one trembling 
hand, while she held the other, he pointed 
across the room. 

“ Diane — Diane, you have your way. 
But these poor children—” he cried out. 
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Both Nicolas and Renée turned awestruck 
eyes in the same direction. 

From a narrow, uncurtained window deep 
in the wall, there fell on the opposite wall 
and floor a long patch of ghostly moonlight, 
which indeed, to eyes and a brain weakened 
by sickness, might have been the transparent, 
spiritualised form of a woman. Certainly it 
was moonlight; but Nicolas d’Aumont 
always believed in his heart that his guardian 
saw, at that supreme moment, more than 
their eyes could see. After one glance he 
turned back towards the crouching figure in 
the chair, and in another moment he was 
supporting Monsieur de Montaigle tenderly 
in his arms. 

“ Renée—call somebody, send somebody 
—your father is ill—and dearest, do not 
come back, I implore you!” 

For he saw that all was over; another 
tres haut et puissant seigneur had followed 
in the long Montaigle line. 


CHILDREN 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 


FIRST EVENING 


Lesson: Matt. xviii. 10-20 
Hymn: “ Again the morn of gladness ” 


CHRIST THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH 


WISH to show you the place which 

Christ should have in our hearts and 

lives. I shall begin by telling you 

what Christ’s people have said and 
done about this long ago. 

The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment has 194 pages, and there are not five 
pages in which Christ is not mentioned by 
name or spoken of in some way. In some 
of these pages the name of Christ is found 
twenty times ; and, in one shape or another, 
it appears no less than 993 times in the 
New Testament. It is thus very plain that 
Christ was everything to the first Christians. 

You have’ heard about the Catacombs, 
the underground graves in which the 
Christians at Kome buried their dead 1700 


or 1800 years ago. 
on their tombs. 
found everywhere. 


Their faith is engraven 
The name of Christ is 
They were very fond of 
the picture of a fish, and also of the Greek 


word for it. The reason was that the five 
letters of that word are the first letters of 
the Greek words signifying “Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour.” They carved on 
their tombs simple pictures of Christ as 
the Good Shepherd. Ever so many of 
their symbols, pictures, and sayings have 
been discovered; they were all fitted to 
keep Christ constantly before their minds 
and their eyes. They used to speak of 
their dear dead as being “in Christ,” like a 
child sleeping in the mother’s bosom. 

The church of St. Mark at Venice is one 
of the most famous churches in the world. 
It is nearly 1100 years since the first stone 
of it was laid, and it was 250 years a-building. 
The object of the builders was to put as 
much of the Bible into it as they could. 
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Very few could then read, and they wished 
the common people to learn their religion 
by the eye. Many of the first pictures were 
covered with new pictures, or plaster, or 
mosaics ; but the most of these have been 
removed, and we now see it as it came from 
the hands of its builders. It has hundreds 
of beautiful sermons in its stones. In front 
of the church stands the gilded figure of the 
Lion of St. Mark, the coat of arms of Venice. 
The Lion holds the Bible in its paw. The 
pictures in, or rather on, the church are 
made chiefly of bits of glass, skilfully pieced 
together. They are called “ mosaics.” Christ 
is the keystone of every arch of the many 
doors by which the church is entered. He 
is the subject of all the carvings above and 
around these doorways. Christ appears there 
as Creator, Restorer, Teacher, Redeemer, 
Saviour, and Master. Hundreds of the 
stones, in their own way, repeat Christ’s 
words, “I am the door”; “No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.” Not 
an inch is left there for any priest, for the 
Virgin Mary, or for any helper of Christ. 
Christ is all and in all in that great church. 
There are four pictures of the labours of 
Hercules there, but they are meant to show 
that weak men have always felt their need 
of a strong friend, hero, and champion such 
as the fabled Hercules was, and that Christ 
is, in reality, what Hercules was only in 
fancy. One finds hundreds of pictures 
inside the church, representing both the 
Old and the New Testaments. ‘The greater 
part of the centre of the church is covered 
with scenes from the life of Christ. A very 
small space is given to the people whose 
names are found in the New Testament. 
Mary, the mother of our Lord, is pictured 
there, but she has no divine titles. She is 
praying: she is asking, but not bestowing 
blessings. This wonderful church shows 
how the Christians in that early age dedi- 
cated their work and time to Christ, and 
believed that He could save them without 
help from any one else. 

When you climb to the highest villages 
among the Alps and the Dolomites, you 
find people who live just as they lived 1000 
years ago. Above their doors they have a 
square of white plaster about two feet long 
and broad, and on it, in big black letters, 
such words as these, “ Jesus, the Saviour of 
men,” “Jesus stands for us,” “Jesus, thou 
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Son of God, have pity on us,” “Mercy, 
Jesu.” Their religion, like that of the 
builders of St. Mark, resembles the religion 
of the apostles Peter, Paul, and John. 

When you travel farther East you find 
some very old Greek churches, which are 
copied from churches still older, that carry 
you back no one can tell how far. The 
ceiling is covered with thirteen pictures— 
Christ in the centre and six apostles on 
each side. Christ appears as an enormous 
giant: that was their simple way of showing 
forth His greatness. The apostles near Him 
are giants with the faces of angels, those 
farthest from Him are dwarfs with the faces 
of boors. These Christians were over- 
shadowed by Christ when they worshipped ; 
and they were taught that true greatness 
and beauty could be got only by being near 
Christ. Along the Bosphorus stand rows of 
palaces for princes of all ranks, but the 
grandest are those nearest the Sultan’s 
palace. 

Most of the churches in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark have a statue of Christ with 
pierced hands stretched out in the act of 
blessing men. ‘That statue stands in front 
of the pulpit, so that every worshipper’s eye 
rests upon it. Its presence seers to fill 
the whole building. The chief church in 
Copenhagen has many of ‘Thorwaldsen’s 
statues. At the door the deeds of mercy 
are represented in white marble—clothing 
the naked, feeding the hungry, &c. Along 
the centre atsle stand the twelve apostles. 
At the end of the aisle is a kneeling angel 
holding a shell for the waters of baptism. 
Behind the angel stands the communion-table. 
But over all rises the image of Christ, and 
on the wall behind the scenes of the Cruci- 
fixion are sculptured. All these facts show 
us what place Christians in every age have 
given to Christ. He is the Head of His 
Church, all and in all to His faithful people. 


SECOND EVENING 

Lesson: Mark x. 13-16 

Hymn: ‘ There's a friend for little children” 
CHRIST THE CHILD'S FRIEND 

Every child’s Bible I have seen has a pic- 
ture, usually on the first page, like a painted 
sign above a door, showing what you will find 
within. ‘That picture presents the charmirg 
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scene described in this evening’s lesson. I 
wish you now to fix the eye of your heart 
upon it. Look steadily at it till it is all 
photographed upon your soul. 

Some mothers, who had likely been blest 
by Christ themselves, bring their children to 
Him, to have them blest too. For every 
Christian mother yearns most to bring her 
child to her own Saviour. But the disciples 
frown upon the mothers and order them 
away. Whata sight! On the one side the 
scowling, forbidding disciples ; on the other 
the Saviour stretching out His arms to receive 
them. How much better is Jesus than the 
best of men; how much kinder than the 
kindest! “He was much displeased, and took 
them (the children) up in His arms, put His 
hands upon them, and blessed them.” 

I want to prove that Christ really loves 
children. You believe this in a way ; but, I 
daresay, you do not know and feel it as you 
ought. Christ’s love for children is proved by 
His anger, His action, and His words. 

The text says, “ He was much displeased.” 
It is a very strong word this, none stronger 
in the language: it means that He was 
moved with indignation. I know not that 
Christ was ever more angry than He was that 
day. And He was then angry, not with His 
foes, but with His best friends, when they 
wished to show Him kindness, and when He 
had few friends on earth. 

Here is an excited crowd ; it is a slave- 
market. A black mother, who has patiently 
borne years of wrong, is knocked down to 
the highest bidder. Rough men next tear 
away the little boy by her side. They 
mean to separate mother and child for life. 
Her eyes flash, her whole body quivers with 
excitement. She rises in wrath ; rage supplies 
her with arms and with the power of many 
men. Like one inspired, she rushes upon the 
armed slave-dealers ; though they cut her with 
swords she rushes along and throws her arms 
around her boy. Her terrible anger proves 
the greatness of her love for her darling boy ; 
and so the anger of Christ proves to me the 
depth of His love for children. 

His action is another proof. You know how 
a mother shows her love to her child ; and 
a mother’s love is more like Christ’s than any 
other human love. The little thing cannot 
understand her love ; but she takes it up in 
her arms, fondles and caresses it, lays her 
hands gently upon it, and speaks in soft low 
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tones. The mother’s heart lies also in the 
mother’s hand, which is warm with feeling ; 
thus the mother’s loving thoughts reach 
the little mind through the mother’s gentle 
touch, and it is soothed and pleased, and 
rewards her with its smiles. And so did 
Christ. He did far more than merely touch : 
He prolonged and repeated the gestures 
which evidently gave Him joy. His touch 
had all about it that could make it a perfect 
token of perfect love. 

And Christ’s words prove His love for the 
child. In Matthew xviii. 6 our Saviour 
speaks about those who offend, that is, injure 
little children. He means those who put evil 
into their hearts, who tell them bad stories, 
or who lead them into ways of sin. His 
words are full of burning anger : they are so 
awful that they may well make our very flesh 
tremble. He says that it would have been 
good for such a bad man if he had never been 
born. He says that it would have been better 
for him had he been drowned as a dog ; better 
that, with a big stone tied about his neck, 
he had been cast into the depths of the sea. 
All the fierceness of His anger is kindled 
against those who come between Him and 
the children, or who do them any harm. 
He is their patron and guardian. Christ’s 
anger, Christ’s action, and Christ’s words 
fully prove His wonderful love for little 
children. 

In a family I know about there was once 
a discussion as to whether Christ had ever 
smiled. Some were for holding that, accord- 
ing to an old tradition, He never smiled. A 
little girl broke in and dissented. When 
asked the reason she said, “ Well, I am sure 
that, when He bade the children come unto 
Him, they would not have come unless He 
had smiled.” Thorwaldsen made a statue of 
Christ stooping as if speaking to children. 
He asked a friend if he saw a smile on 
Christ’s face ; but the friend could not dis- 
cover it. The sculptor then bade his friend 
kneel, and he at once saw the smile. You 
catch Christ’s smile when you are on your 
knees. 

One of our ministers was asked to get a 
window put into his church in memory of a 
little boy who had died. He got the boy’s 
photograph and sent it to the artist at 
Munich. When the window appeared, lo, 
there was Christ laying His hand upon the 
head of that little boy! Christ put His hands 
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upon the children one by one. Come to 
Him, and He will put His hands upon you. 


THIRD EVENING 
Lesson: Gospel of St. John i. 1-14 
Text: ‘I am the Light of the world ’—St. John’s 
Gospel viii. 12 
Hymn: ‘Come, children, join to sing" 
CHRIST THE LIGHT OF MEN 


Tuis is one of the titles which Christ claims. 
Christ is like the light which chases away 
darkness and gives life. Without Christ we 
have much light, “the light of nature” we 
call it; but it is not enough for our needs. 
Kowland Hill was once explaining this sub- 
ject to farm-servants. “Suppose,” said he, 
“that on a dark winter’s night you are startled 
by the noise of thieves among the poultry. 
You seize the lantern and rush out. ‘The 
lantern gives a few feeble rays; but soon 
you stumble over the wheelbarrow and _ hurt 
your bones. ‘The light of nature is like the 
light of that lantern; it is not enough for 
you.” When you grow older and read the 
lives of great thinkers who knew all ‘“ the 
light of nature,” but had not the better light 
of Christ, you will be touched by their 
yearnings for fuller light, especially when 
they came to die. Christ “hath brought 
life and immortality to light.” 

Light brings life with it. At the Creation 
light was made first because nothing could 
live without it. Many brave explorers have 
spent a whole winter within the Arctic 
Circle. The most famous of them were 
Christians whose names have been given to 
the regions they discovered. In that land 
of mystery they found nothing more 
wonderful than the difference between light 
and darkness. ‘They lived for about five 
months without one ray of sunshine. “ Light, 
light” was the prayer of the desponding 
sailors. Light came at last. And it in- 
toxicated them. ‘They bathed themselves 
in the golden sunshine as in an ocean of 
perfumed delights. They then understood 
why so many races had worshipped the sun. 
The light made them new men in a new 
world. ‘They were in avery Paradise of 
God. On every side were willows, and 
flowering birches, and graceful ferns, and 
violet-tinted flower-beds, and sweet-smelling 


angelicas. Beautiful animals were sporting 


about, and snow-birds, nestling in the 
blessed sunshine, filled the air with their 
music. ‘The sun darted down his life-giving 
rays beneath the snow and stirred the 
sleeping roots. When the snow melted 
away green things started out of the earth 
as by magic. ‘That is the reason why that 
region is called Greenland. The older 
English sailors, who saw it only in winter, 
called it the Land of Desolation. Christ 
works such wonders in the soul as the light 
of spring works in the Arctic Regions. Light 
is the mightiest, busiest, kindliest force in 
the world, and is therefore a favourite 
image of Christ, the Light of men. We 
should welcome this light as the Eskimos 
welcome the first beams of the sun in spring. 
They then put on their best Sunday clothes, 
and with music and joy they go forth towards 
the East. We should all be the children of 
the light and the lovers of the light. We 
should then welcome the light, and use it, 
and spread it. 

All living things are lovers of the sun, 
and cry, each in its own way, “ Hail, holy 
light!” You know how the flowers turn to 
the sun: thus should our souls turn to 
Jesus Christ. In winter, when the light is 
scarce, the birds make the most of what light 
is left them. They sit in rows on the hill- 
tops at sunset, and at sunrise they are again 
on the hill-tops facing the East, that they 
may enjoy the light as early and as late as 
possible. The timid birds that in summer 
hide themselves in the heart of trees, usually 
perch then on the topmost branches. ‘These 
feathered lovers and seekers of the light are 
excellent doctors of divinity. God help us 
to learn their lesson well. 

We are to use and spread the light we 
welcome. The sad lament of the beloved 
disciple is, “The light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not.” 
He does his best to cure this. Light makes 
its lover lightlike. Light is the most gentle, 
generous, and spreading thing in all the 
world. How gentle! It goes through glass 
without breaking it, and millions of its 
particles fill the eye without wounding it. 
And it is ever giving to others without return, 
and it spreads through the gulfs of space 
millions of miles every minute. The lover 
of light would, if he could, scatter the light 
with equal swiftness and thoroughness among 
all the children of darkness. 
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FOURTH EVENING 
Lesson: 1 Peter ii. 20-25 
Text: ‘‘ Who His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree '’—v. 24 


Hymn: ‘There is a green hill far away" 
CHRIST OUR SIN-BEARER 


I SHALL now try to make the words of my 
text as plain to you as I can in one page. 
For you may sometimes fear that you cannot 
understand words like these. 

Our Saviour was the greatest sufferer the 
world has seen. And He suffered for our 
sins, though He had no sins of His own to 
suffer for. He was the only sinless one the 
world has ever seen. 

How could this be? 

Peter tells us that “ His own self bare our 
sins,” He suffered as our burden-bearer, our 
sin-bearer. Suppose a child staggering 
under a heavy burden. A strong man 
comes forward, and, full of pity for the poor 
child, takes the burden and puts it on his 
own shoulders. In some such way as that 
Christ takes up our burden of sins, which 
would else have crushed us to death. But 


how can Christ bear our sins? He bears 
them by sympathy. A good mother hears that 


her only son has donea deed of shame. The 
evil news causes her the keenest agony, her 
hair grows grey, health and joy forsake her, 
and soon she is brought down in sorrow to 
the grave. She bears her son’s sin by sym- 
pathy. It pains her more than it ever pained 
him. It causes her such grief, because she 
is so near him and loves him so fondly. If 
one sin, or rather that small part of one sin 
we can know on earth, be such an awful 
burden, what must it be to bear the sins of 
us all? 

A mother’s sufferings, however great, can- 
not take away her son’s sins. But Christ is 
“the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world.” He suffered for us; for our 
sake and our advantage; and also in our 
room and stead. 

He did all He could for us; He gave His 
life and poured out His soul for us; He did 
all that was needed for us. Christ’s work 
for our salvation is not quite the same as 
any work one man can do for another ; for 
among all sufferers Christ is like Himself 
only. Some try to explain what Christ has 
don for us by calling Him our Substitute. 
You can easily understand that big word. 


An untaught omnibus-driver was telling me 
that he could not get a holiday unless he 
provided a substitute at his own expense. A 
substitute—that is, one to take his place and 
act in his room and stead. Christ is also 
called in the Bible our Redeemer, our Advo- 
cate, our Intercessor, our Great High Priest. 
All these great and common names of Jesus 
tell us that His death brings peace and hope 
to the sinner, and melts his heart into grati- 
tude. 

Our text tells us that Christ “His own 
self bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree.” When our Queen travels, the news- 
papers sometimes tell us that Mr. So-and-so, 
the chief engineer, drove the engine himself. 
The word himself shows that he then did in 
person what he usually does by the hands of 
his servants. Aaron, in a way, bore the sins 
of the people; but he did not bear them his 
own self in his own body : he laid them upon 
the lamb that was slain at the temple. And 
Christ suffered “in His own body on the 
tree.” It was not in appearance that He 
suffered ; nor was it only in His spirit or 
His feelings; but it was also in His own 
body, in His real flesh and blood. He 
suffered in body and soul, that He might 
redeem us in body and soul. He gave 
His whole self for us; and we should give 
nothing less than our whole selfto Him. And 
He did all this “on the tree.” What tree? 
Peter knows that it is enough to call it simply 
“the tree.” It is the tree of trees ; the tree 
for every Christian ; the cruel cross of Cal- 
vary. 

We should think often upon the wonder- 
ful love of Christ, who chose to die for those 
who had no love for Him. His dying love 
should kill the love of sin in us and incline 
us gladly to do all His blessed will. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Lesson: St. John’s Gospel xiii, 1-17 

Text: ‘Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 

example that ye should follow His steps ""— 

1 Peter ii. 21 

Hymn: ‘‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild”’ 
CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE 

“ FoLLow His steps,” that is close, careful, 
constant following. When a tourist wishes 
to climb to the top of an Alpine snow-moun- 
tain he chooses his guide, and really puts his 
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life in the guide’s hands. Should the guide 
take the wrong path, the tourist would prob- 
ably be dashed over the rocks or frozen to 
death. We follow our Alpine guide, not in 
a vague general way, but im Ais very steps. 
We watch his deep footprints in the snow 
and plant our feet in them, step by step. 
He takes the right track, tramples down the 
crunching snow, and makes the path smooth 
and safe for us. To venture upon that 
snowy desert without a trusty guide might 
be death, for the evening before we started 
we strolled through the village churchyard, 
and saw the graves of some of our fellow 
countrymen who had perished in the snow. 
Some of them had taken their own way. 
They would not be bound to their guide or 
follow his steps, and they put their foot on 
a frail snow bridge. The bridge broke 
under them, and their way perished. Over 
life’s slippery path keep close to your 
heavenly Guide, “ drawn with cords of a man, 
with bands of love.” 

It is not always enough to follow Christians, 
however famous. You are to follow them 
only in so far as they follow Christ. The 
best of men are but men at the best, and 
their very best is never perfectly good. 
Hence you must follow only the one perfect 
man the world has ever seen, the man Christ 
Jesus. Yet I hope you love to read the 
lives of great Christians, for they will fill 
your minds and imaginations with great 
ideas and ideals. One day Cesar’s general 
found him weeping in his tent in Gaul. The 
general wondered, for Czsar was a man 
of iron in the bloody battlefield. “Why 
weepest thou, O Cesar ?” asked the general. 
“ T weep,” said Ceesar, “ because I read in this 
page” (holding up a book) “ that Alexander 
the Great had conquered the world before 
he had reached my age, and I have yet done 
nothing worthy of fame.” Czar resolved to 
take Alexander as his example and follow 
his steps. And he did it, and became the 
greatest soldier of his day. And so the life 
of a good soldier of Jesus Christ should fire 
you with the desire to do noble deeds. 

The word “example” here is something to 
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be written under; that is, a drawing copy such 
as is set before you by your drawing-master, 
or a line at the head of your copybook. 
You remember how you first tried to copy 
the beautiful line of copper-plate at the top. 
What sad bungling! What straggling, blotted 
letters! Your companions laughed at your 
blunders, and you could not help laughing 
with them. But you turned over a new 
leaf, and said, “ Now, I'll try to do better 
this time.” And you did better, till, by daily 
practice, you came, bit by bit, to be a very 
good writer. Now, you are to copy Christ 
in the same way, always seeking His grace 
to help you. You must make it the work 
of your life to be like Christ. “Tell 
them all to follow Christ”: that was the 
death-bed advice of one of our professors to 
his students. 

Christ’s example in His youth should 
have a great charm for children. He cheer- 
fully did His daily work in the carpenter’s 
shop. And you should have a Christ-love 
of honest work. All play and no work 
makes a dull boy quite as much as all work 
and no play. We know that the boy Jesus 


was obedient at home, “subject unto them.” 


He allowed only His heavenly Father’s busi- 
ness to come between Him and His parents. 
And we know that He loved the word, the 
house, and the people of God. He was 
eager to learn what was in the Bible. Thus 
He “increased in wisdom, and stature, and 
in favour with God and man.” “ The grace 
of God was upon Him,” and made Him 
graceful even in the eyes of men; so far was 
His godly life from being strange, strained 
and unnatural. Imitate Christ in His 
hidden life of faith and prayer and sweet 
thoughts of God; and then you will imitate 
Him also in obeying your parents, and in 
doing your daily work well.. Remember 
that Christ lived a human’ life, that He 
might teach us to live the life divine. Make 
this your daily prayer : 
I long to be like Jesus, os 
Meek, loving, lowly, mild ; 
I long to be like Jesus, 
The Father's holy child 
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THE NEW BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 


By ONE WHO KNOWS HIM 


HE new Bishop of Liverpoul is a 
native of Edgbaston, though reared 
at Sutton Coldfield, the little 
market-town, on the bleak acclivity 

which gives it its name, a few miles to the 
north-east of Birmingham, in which city for 
many years his father was one of the leading 
surgeons. The Chavasses are a French 
family who settled in this country some two 
centuries since. The common statement 
that they were Huguenots driven forth by 
the Edict of Nantes would be interesting 
were it correct ; on the contrary, however, 
they were Roman Catholics. For four or 
five generations the Chavasses have been 
doctors, and there are some well-known 
handbooks of domestic medicine, written by 
one member of the family, which still enjoy 
a considerable vogue. Indeed, the first lean- 
ings of the Bishop, as he has told me, were 
towards medicine. 
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THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 


The Bishop is below the middle height ; 
his face proclaims him the man with a mission. 
His conversational attitude is receptive; 
hence, he is what the journalist would call 
“a difficult subject.” ‘his isin part due to 
his natural love of retirement, in part to his 
conception of the pastoral function. I 
should say—though I have no word of his to 
warrant it—that this conception is, to hear 
all and say little. It will be remarked that this 
note of restraint is the attribute of the doctor 
as well as the priest. The Bishop probably 
owes something to hisancestry. Less fortu- 
nately, he began life—in 1846—with a 
heritage of ill-health. “ But for my father’s 
care and my mother’s nursing,” he said, 
“T should not have survived.” For the 
rest, he was educated at Oxford, took a First 
in Law and History, was ordained deacon 
in 1870, and priest the ycar following. His 
first pastorate was at Preston. He went to 

Lancashire a curate ; he returns a bishop 

at fifty-three, comparatively young for the 

episcopate. There were ten thousand 
people in the parish of St. Paul’s, Preston, 
chiefly operatives in the cotton mills. 

The Bishop speaks with genial warmth 

of his relations with them. They are, he 

says, a lovable people, true and _ loyal, 
when they have learned to know you. 

They have the defects of their qualities, 

of course, but nothing less than a white 

heat fits their convictions, for they have 

a larger share of Celtic blood than the 

Southerner. 

From Preston to a London parish 
must have been a startling change. After 
three and a half years in the North the 
Bishop accepted the vicarage of St. Paul’s, 
Upper Holloway. One of the most em- 
barrassing features of parochial work in 
London, especiaily in poor parishes, such 
as this was, is the constant change of 
population. The working Londoner may 
be said to have no parish and little or 
no home life. The human elements of 
this Holloway parish, the Bishop told me, 
changed about every three years. Con- 
sider how impossible it would be to keep 

in personal touch with even a tithe of 
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them; and more, the church had only 


recently been built, though there was 
already an earnest congregation. Schools 


were still wanting, and the new vicar set 
about getting them. As the result of his 
labours the architect’s plans soon took the 
more substantial shape of bricks and 
mortar. The Bishop has always been a 
strong supporter of foreign missions, and 
he will tell you with evident gratification 
that both at Preston and Holloway the 
Church Missionary Society numbered many 
adherents, and that the greater proportion 
of the Preston subscribers were of the 
operative class. 

But it was with his connection with Ox- 
ford that the career of Bishop Chavasse 
began. After five years at Holloway he was 
invited to the living of St. Peter-le-Bailey, 
Oxford. The views of the trustees, it is 
said, were not wholly determined by the 
needs of the parish. The trustees were of 
the Evangelical school. The ‘Tractarian 
Movement, which had its rise in Oxford, 
was still vigorous—it was preponderant, in 
a new form perhaps, but unchanged in 
essentials. The incumbency of St. Peter- 
le-Bailey, though one of great responsibility, 
left time for work among the undergrad- 
uates. So they looked for a man who would 
help them to redress the balance of parties. 
They found him in the youthful vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Holloway. ‘Their anticipations were 
more than realised. ‘The Bishop has exer- 
cised a unique influence upon the under- 
graduates both as preacher and teacher. 

As to his preaching, I remember that he 
entered a quiet protest when, in the course 
of our conversation, I implied that he was a 
great preacher. If men came to hear him, he 
said, it was because he preached in simple 
language. I only know that his church was 
thronged every Sunday, that the very aisles 
were invaded by files of chairs to supplement 
the pew room. Some even brought camp- 
stools, for there was a likelihood that the 
chairs would give out, as indeed they some- 
times did. I take it that the test of a great 
preacher is in the congregation. Yet there is 
something in the Bishop’s protest, though not 
in the sense in which he meant it. Simplicity 
is undoubtedly the keynote of his method. 
Pulpit mannerisms, a flamboyant or a diffi- 
cult style will often help to make a reputation; 
a display of scholarshi,» may appeal to those 
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MRS. CHAVASSE 


who cannot weigh it as well as those who 
can. But the popularity of all these is 
transitory. ‘The permanent regard of the 
Churchman remains with the man who can 
express his thoughts without unnecessary 
gesture or superfluous erudition, with some 
regard for the laws of syntax. The Bishop 
preaches extempore ; he has a few notes 
with him in the pulpit, that is all. 

He has influenced Oxford in other and 
more directly personal ways. His Greek 
Testament class for the undergraduates grew 
and grew until his drawing-room overflowed. 
Then a parish room was built, the members 
At the end 
of ten years the accommodation was again in- 
sufficient, and a second remove, this time to 
Hannington Hall, became necessary. 

Before this, however, the Bishop’s pastorate 
at St. Peter-le-Bailey had come to an end. 
He had become Principal of Wycliffe Hall. 
Some account of Wycliffe Hall is neces- 
sary, for his appointment to the bishopric 
synchronises with his position as Principal. 
Governments are neither High nor Low 
Church ; it is theirs to dispense preferment 


of the class meeting the charge. 
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with an even hand. The diocese of Liver- 
pool is strongly Evangelical ; the Bishop’s 
predecessor was an Evangelical stalwart ; 
who would so fittingly represent the school, 
who would be so well abreast of the latest 
developments of it, as the head of one of the 
leading Evangelical colleges in the country? 

Wycliffe Hall is not a part of the Uni- 
versity, but complementary to it. It was 
founded twenty years ago by a body of 
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THE BISHOP’S FAMILY 


Evangelical clergy and laity. The credit ot 
the idea belongs to the late Dr. Perry, 
Bishop of Melbourne. There was at first a 
good deal of opposition to the scheme. It 
was objected that a University town was 
not a suitable place for a theological college, 
that it should rather be hidden away in 
some quiet place, in a cathedral town, or 
even in the heart of the country; that the 
men ought to be more or less secluded ; 
that the attractions of the secular side of 
University life would distract them. I have 
the authority of the Bishop for saying that 
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these anticipations have not teen borne out 
by the facts. The advantages are many. 
The students have access to the lectures of 
the professors and to the University libra- 
ries. They can take part in religious, phil- 
anthropic, and temperance work, and have 
opportunities for studying the methods of 
the best preachers, and are less likely to 
become narrow. 

Wycliffe Hall, pleasantly situated in the 
villa quarter of Oxford, has no 
architectural pretensions. The 
modest residence of the Princi- 
pal is in keeping with the sim- 
plicity of his life. His study is 
that of the worker; comfort is 
subservient to convenience and 
utility. The Bishop, shortly 
after coming to Oxford, married 
Miss Edith Maude, the daughter 
of the Vicar of Chirk, Denbigh- 
shire. They have seven children : 
four sons and three daughters. 

‘Though Wycliffe Hall has for 
eleven years had the first claim 
upon the Bishop’s activities, he 
has not spared himself in other 
ways. He has been lecturer on 
pastoral theology at Cambridge ; 
select preacher at both Univer- 
sities ; examining chaplain to the 
Bishop of Exeter; and, for a 
short time, Chaplain to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary. He has 
frequently occupied the pulpit at 
Westminster Abbey, and has also 
preached at St. Paul’s. 

The Bishop’s views as to the 
training of the clergy will be in- 
teresting. 

“ Our Church,” he says, “might 
take a lesson from the Noncon- 
tormist and the Roman Catholic. ‘The 
English Church, alone amongst the Christian 
communities of the world, does not make the 
special training of her clergy a necessity, and, 
when the training is given, she accepts one 
short year as sufficient. No graduate would 
be allowed to practise as a physician or 
lawyer after so brief a training. For at least 
two years they must study the technicalities 
of their profession, after they have been 
carefully grounded in its first principles. 
Society will have qualified men to dispense 
its medicine and its law. What, then, of 
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the Church? Even if we grant that, asa body, 
the English clergy, in virtue of their Univer- 
sity training, have a larger acquaintance with 
human nature and a larger amount of general 
culture than most, yet the loss is very real.” 

The ministry, according to the Bishop’s 
thought, is not to be a monopoly of the 
classes. Hence there should be endowments, 
so that the poorest man, fitted for the work, 
may secure preparation. The intellectual 
equipment is often inadequate. Every year 
an increasing number of graduates training 
for holy orders have dropped their Greek, if 
they have not almost forgotten it. Few, 
even of those coming from clerical homes, 
are now reared on the lines of committing to 
memory large portions of the Scripture, the 
Collects and the Articles. The practical 
training is deficient. Bad reading, poor 
preaching, and indifferent parish work are but 
too common. The men must be taught 
elocution, if possible to speak extemporane- 
ously. 

“An untrained clergy, though deeply 
spiritual,” he says, ‘“‘means life without 
order; a trained ministry, if unspiritual, 
means order without life. Unite the two, 
and, as in the prophet’s vision, not only will 
the dry bones come together and the flesh 
and the skin cover them, but the breath of 
God will enter into them, and they will live 
and stand upon their feet an exceeding great 
army.” 

The Bishop is an Oxford graduate. 


He 
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has besides, as pastor and 
Principal, lived there for 
twenty-two years, yet he 
is in no sense “an Oxford 
man.” He has no trace 
of the Oxford bias or “ the 
Oxford manner,” that parody 
of good breeding. ‘The bias 
is disappearing, the manner 
becoming less marked, now 
that our Universities are no 
longer solely the means of 
affording a social gratifica- 
tion to the privileged classes. 
This change for the better 
is distinctly attributable to 
the influence of such men as 
Bishop Chavasse. 

The absence of caste 
prejudice is the supreme 
quality of the ideal parish 
priest. There are admirers of the Bishop 
who say that in making the bishop they have 
spoiled the parish priest. But what is a 
bishop but a parish priest, with his clergy 
for parishioners ? 

The quality of sympathy is “the one 
thing needful.” ‘this he has in a won- 
derful degree. I have known him, when 
chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter, after 
a hard day’s work and a long railway 
journey, post hot-foot to the house of a sick 
person that he should not be disappointed of 
the promised visit. He set no limits of 
parish to offices of the sort. There were 
those who would see him and would see no 
one else. I have never heard that he re- 
fused, however great the personal sacrifice. 
Others have told of the indignation of his 
worthy landlady when he has transferred the 
supper from his own table to that of a poor 
parishioner. More I could tell, but I fear 
the Bishop would not thank me for what I 
have already said. 

Theory and practice so seldom go together 
that the Bishop’s views upon pastoral visita- 
tion strike one with almost a sensation of 
surprise. 

“ Preaching without pastoral visitation,” 
he has said to me, “is much less likely to 
have a permanent effect. Pastoral visitation 
prepares the soil for the preacher ; also, it 
carries the message home and clenches it. 
It informs the clergyman what his people 
are thinking about; what their difficulties 
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are; it helps him to meet the wants of his 
congregation. In the country it teaches him 
to express himself in the language of his 
parishioners.” 

“ But,” said I, “ with a huge parish and 
few workers—how then?” 

‘“‘ There is only one way to meet that diffi- 
culty,” he replied. ‘We must have more 
men. For that purpose we require, amongst 
other things, more money. Not until the 
whole Church takes up the question will it be 
solved. I do not think that at present the 
congregations have realised their duty in the 
matter—the duty of helping suitable men to 
take orders; helping them with the means, if 
need be.” 

The Bishop is a strong advocate of the 
Temperance Movement. He has been an 
abstainer for nearly thirty years, and declares 
that he has found it beneficial in every way. 
He has always taken a keen interest in social 
questions ; as a member of the Christian 
Social Union he has worked side by side with 
Churchmen of all shades of opinion. But he 
is not a party man. “ The Church,” he says, 
“belongs to no one political party in the 
State, but she must insist on the principles 
of truth, righteousness and mercy, and 
exemplify them in her own ministry.” 

It was, I know, with profound hesitation 
that the Bishop decided to go to Liverpool. 
He had already refused an Australian 
bishopric and other valuable preferments. 
It was only upon the representations of 
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eight of his closest friends, and of the 
Bishop of Oxford, that he acceded. 

The diocese of Liverpool is a heavy 
charge. Cut out of the diocese of Chester, 
in 1880, it contains about a quarter of a 
million of people. Bishop Ryle, its first 
Bishop, leaves a wonderful record behind 
him. When he went in 1880 there were 
only 180 beneficed clergy and 93 curates 
in the diocese. The number of clergy has 
increased from 255 to 431; 44 new churches 
have been consecrated at a cost of £400,000. 
He has increased the income of every 
beneficed clergyman to £250 a year. The 
returns of the Church Missionary Society 
have risen from a little more than £4000 
to considerably more than £8000, whilst 
the number of children in the Church schools 
has been more than doubled. 

The new Bishop is a man after Bishop 
Ryle’s own heart. It is not long since 
Bishop Chavasse, at the invitation of the 
then Bishop of Liverpool, addressed the 
annual assembly of clergy. But his appoint- 
ment has been received with favour by 
Churchmen of all shades of opinion. Though 
holding strong opinions of his own, he has 
never gone out of his way to attack those of 
others. 


* 1 do not remember any instance,” writes 
one of his friends, ‘‘ where he wrote in order 
to refute an opinion which differed from his 
own, though his opinions were often harshly 
criticised by others.” 











(Cole, photographer, Oxford) 
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TIME 


By EDWARD S. BOND 


OUIS Renault paced the great tent 
backwards and forwards, round which 
were grouped in cages various types 
of wild animals, from the rhinoceros 

to the chipmunk. It was the greatest show 
on earth, unless the placards on the town 
walls lied, and the statement was not likely to 
be denied by any citizen of Tours, which, 
being a place where menageries seldom 
came, was full of excitement and expectation. 
All this gave great satisfaction to shrewd 
Maitre Pourpoint, owner of the show, who 
himself never by any chance got excited, but 
made money out of those who did. 

But it was not of the show and the glory 
thereof that Louis Renault, the lion-tamer, 
was thinking just now; he saw only Nita, 
his blue-eyed, ruddy-haired Vandal wife, 
whose heart he had captured last summer on 
the Andalusian plains while performing his 
wonderful feats of nerve and skill outside the 
white-walled town of Seville. Day after day 
she had come, fascinated by the show, eagerly 
watching Renault, whom at length she coaxed 
into teaching her the secret of his strange 
power over the brutes. And when the show 
packed for the north, Louis had not gone 
alone. The wooing had been a strange one, 
surrounded by the beasts as they moved 
restlessly to and fro, but the winning was 
sweet, and had grown sweeter with the 
months. Only at times Nita felt anxious. 
The great African lion was sulky, and Louis 
had often told her that, if Fate had marked 
him out as a prey, Thor, as this exile from 
the Congo forests was called, might be the 
instrument. 

If Maitre Pourpoint was shrewd, he paid 
well for good service, so that Louis and his 
wife were comfortably off. Renault had 
never troubled his head about any other 
trade. He had hit upon what suited him 
when young, and had stuck to it; it paid, 
what more would any one have ? 

That night was the first of a six-day run, 
and the people were in a frenzy of delight 
as they watched the lion-tamer, dressed in 
the splendour of tinsel tunic and red silk 
tights, making panthers leap through burning 
hoops, tigers balance themselves on rotating 





barrels, and beheld his thrilling act of placing 
his own head in a lion’s jaws. 

Nita was there to witness her husband’s 
triumph ; Nita, who knew every artifice of 
gesture and expression, every intonation of 
voice which ministered to the overlordship 
by which Louis earned his bread. Had not 
he taught her? She would have been dull 
indeed not to have learned under such a 
tutor. 

But Nita had another cause for anxiety 
besides Thor. Renault loved the bottle too 
well. Like all men whose nerves are con- 
stantly on the strain, he felt the need of some 
stimulant. Often had she asked him to give 
up alcohol for her sake, but he would only 
say, “ Ma foi, chérie, what would you have ? 
Aman must live,” and because she found that 
it vexed him she had abandoned vain remon- 
strance. She longed at such times for some 
other life than this wandering from town to 
town, longed to be away from the smell of 
sawdust and the cries of the beasts. ‘These 
things had added a touch of romance, a 
weird charm to the days when Louis had 
wooed her, but things were different now. 
The ideas she had then formed of him were 
purely imaginative, a mirage seen in the rose- 
hued mirror of herlove. With wifehood had 
come the sober cares of domestic life, those 
chequered shadows confronting each maid as 
she crosses the border dividing her irrespon- 
sible realm from the world. Peering into 
the deep well of the future, its waters seemed 
to her no longer smooth. Once her idol 
had appeared all pure gold ; she had found 
now that it had some mixture of alloy. 
older and wiser than herself would have 
known that such deterioration was needful 
for this world’s wear and tear, but Nita was 
no philosopher, and did not stop to argue 
that. Louis’s lapses only filled her with a 
vague alarm lest he might some day meet 
death in the cages. 

The morning of the second day of the 
show broke bright and clear, and Louis drove 
off with his bon camarade, Bruneau, to a 
neighbouring town, promising to be back in 
time for the evening’s entertainment, when 
a larger crowd than ever was confidently 
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expected after the brilliant gymnastics through 
which Renault had put the beasts on the 
previous night. The morning passed, after- 
noon drew on, but Renault did not return. 
Towards five o’clock a telegram was handed 
to Nita. It was from Bruneau, and ran thus: 

“Louis’s arrival to-night doubtful. Tell 
Pourpoint.” 

With a heavy heart the girl-wife took the 
message to the manager’s hotel. The ser- 
vant who answered her knock explained 
that Monsieur was out, but was expected 
shortly ; would Madame wait? And taking 
her silence for consent, she ushered her 
within. Presently in came Pourpoint, bustle 
in his stride, confidence, born of successful 
speculation, on his face. After greetings, 
Nita handed him the message, watching his 
features, on which angry astonishment was 
now plainly writ. 

“So,” he said at last, speaking to the girl 

with loud voice and brutal directness, “ this 
is my reward for his late increase in pay! 
His absence to-night will lose me thousands 
of francs. Do you hear?” he thundered, 
irritated at the girl’s calmness. In the keen- 
ness of his disappointment reflection had 
no place, and he vented the full blast of his 
anger on the unfortunate wife. But Nita 
kept silent, waiting for his fury to spend 
itself. “Tl pay him up,” he continued 
remorselessly, “and have done with him ; 
fool to leave me thus in the lurch, worse fool 
I to have ever engaged him! Don’t stand 
staring there at me like a block of stone. 
Go, and tell him, when he is sober, what I 
say.” 
This roused the girl. She took a step for- 
ward, her face very white and set, with a 
slight gesture of her hand staying the torrent 
of his words. “ Tiens,” she said, “ce n’est 
rien ; to-night I will take Louis’s place.” 
She spoke with a deliberate decision that 
betrayed no fear. 

“You!” he said, and looked at her hard 
and curiously, deeming her mad. 

“Yes, even I,” replied she quietly. 
“Listen. I know how to manage the 
beasts; Louis taught me months ago. There 
remains Only the matter of nerve. Trust 
me, monsieur, your show will not suffer.” 
Very strong and brave she looked, standing 
there in front of him, ready with her body 
to ward off the blow aimed at her husband’s 
folly. 
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“Quelle sottise,” gasped Pourpoint, real- 
ising her to be in earnest. ‘Mon Dieu! 
madame, I tell you the beasts will tear you 
to pieces.” 

“Try me,” she answered 
“you will lose else.” 

He paced the room rapidly. Her words 
had reawakened all his natural covetousness. 
They were true words, too. The camels, 
elephants and kangaroos were all very well, 
but it was the spice of danger that the public 
loved. The peril of the keeper possessed a 
morbid attraction for those outside the bars. 
There was always the chance of something 
dreadful happening. Without this, the show 
would fall as flat as a flounder. These 
thoughts passed quickly through his mind, 
the while he watched her narrowly if he 
could detect any sign of her weakening. 
But there was none, and time was passing. 

“Well,” she said, and there was a touch 
of irony in her tones as of one who knows 
her answer beforehand, “ have you decided?” 

Pourpoint looked at her doubtfully still, 
but the doubt became fainter as the prospect 
of gain disarmed scepticism. “You will 
have to disguise yourself: Renault’s clothes, 
moustache, all that sort of thing,” he sug- 
gested tentatively. She nodded impatiently ; 
his fencings only stirred in her an unutter- 
able contempt. There was a pause, while 
he eyed her furtively. “ You understand,” he 
said at length, “that both offer and risk are 
yours only?” Nita smiled ; it was as though 
he had said, “ No one asks you to sacrifice 
yourself,” and with a nod of assurance left 
him to make her arrangements. 

When she had dressed she looked in the 
glass and told herself she need have no fear. 
No one would have guessed it was not Louis 
himself. She was of about the same height, 
and such breadth as chest and shoulders 
lacked padding had supplied. Now that 
the dark hour had come threatening her 
home, she thanked God that she knew how 
to act. For some time she practised crack- 
ing the whip, and, shutting her eyes, 
imagined herself already in the cages with 
the garish light of the gas-jets beating upon 
her, the slinking beasts and surging crowd. 
Then she looked at her watch and, finding 
it later than she had thought, hurriedly 
threw on her mantilla. As she turned to 
leave, a great weakness seized upon her. 
The thought that she might never return, 
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never more see her husband’s face, came 
upon her with overwhelming strength, shak- 
ing her purpose to its very base. A hard 
dry sob escaped her; she knelt down and 
silence reigned in the little room. When 
she rose she was herself again. All hesita- 
tion had gone, she was girt with the armour 
of inflexible resolve. 

“ Mais—quel bon masque!” exclaimed 
Pourpoint enthusiastically when a quarter of 
an hour later she presented herself before 
him. ‘The beasts have had a double feed, 
and if, as you say, you have been in the cages 
before, there will be no difficulty, oh no, 
assuredly not.” He spoke as one anxious 
to persuade himself rather than to reassure 
her. Cupidity, his ruling passion, had won, 
it is true, but conscience was even now 
rallying those forces of virtue latent in the 
most depraved, weakening his purpose and 
making him ill at ease. 

But Nita, strung up for the trial, noted 
nothing of this. She remembered only his 
threat to dismiss Louis—Louis, who had no 
other trade. Home, bread itself, depended 
on how she played the game that night. 
She knew enough of Pourpoint to be quite 
sure of this. What need then to waste 
words ? 

“Tt is time, Monsieur,” she said, cutting 
him short ; “the good people of Tours will 
be getting impatient. With your permission 
I will go.” He bowed, astonished at her 
sangfroid. 

*“ Mon Dieu!” muttered he, when she had 
left him, “it is the superlative courage, 
without doubt! Well, we shall see; but I 
am afraid, oh yes, I am afraid.” 

Whatever may have been Pourpoint’s 
doubts, they were soon dispelled. As he 
watched the lithe dexterity with which she 
entered and left each successive cage, her 
skilful management of the beasts, her splendid 
nerve, he almost forgot that it was not 
Renault himself. 

As for Nita, after the first moment of 
nervousness, she was quite at ease. Her 
disguise was perfect, the brutes performed 
their accustomed tricks automatically, and 
as the crowd applauded, her confidence 
grew. She laughed at herself when she 
remembered how she had dreaded this hour, 
and cracked her whip derisively at the savage 
brutes, a blow from any one of whose power- 
ful paws would have laid her low. A great 
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joy filled her heart as she thought of the 
surprise in store for Louis when he came 
home. 

There now only remained one cage to 
visit, that of the lions. As she entered it, 
the beasts, gorged with their huge meal, were 
lying down, but when the metal door snap- 
ped sharply back, they rose languidly, looking 
over the heads of the crowd with majestic 
indifference. At Nita’s word of command, 
two out of the three animals reared them- 
selves on their hind legs and began to dance 
clumsily to the slow music of the band. 
But Thor, the great African lion, refused, 
scattering the sawdust with his tail and 
suspiciously sniffing the air as he moved 
round Nita, who stood in the centre. It 
was her first check that night, which, till 
now, had been one long triumph, and the 
anger it roused in her made her incautious. 
She bade the music cease, and the dancing 
lions on all-fours retired and lay down. Not 
so Thor. With the stoppage of the music 
he had ceased his restless circling, and now 
stood opposite Nita, still sweeping his tail 
from side to side and uttering ominous 
growls. It was then that Nita made her 
mistake. Advancing, and never taking her 
eyes off Thor, she cracked her whip, com- 
manding him to lie down. The great brute 
ignored her utterly, standing his ground. 
Nita knew instinctively then that the beast 
had detected her, and that her danger was 
very real. She moved back slowly towards 
the door, watching always. Still Thor did 
not move, nor had the crowd noticed any- 
thing unusual. She had all but reached 
safety, when suddenly the electric light 
illumining the tent failed, and there was 
total darkness. She could hear the stir 
among the crowd and their angry exclama- 
tions, but her own imminent peril was too 
great to allow thought of aught else. As 
her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, 
she could just make out the lion now creep- 
ing slowly forward in crouching posture, as 
if in the act to spring. His eyes glared like 
burning balls, almost she fancied his hot, 
moist breath upon her cheek. Flinging her- 
self backward in a frantic effort to touch the 
door-spring, she missed, lost her balance and 
fell. . She heard the loud cry of a man, as 
though in great anguish. Her eyes were 
dazzled by a sudden and intolerable glare of 
light, two loud reports rang in her ears, then 
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everything spun round in an indistinguish- 
able whirl, and she remembered no more. 

Her next recollection—a fitful one—was 
of some one bending over her. ‘“ My Louis, 
my Louis, the lion!” she cried, starting up 
and shuddering violently in her delirium. 
For all answer Louis took her in his arms and 
laid her back gently on the pillow. 

But when, with the passage of the delirium, 
body and brain gathered strength, he told 
her how, hurrying back to the performance 
that night, the effects of his debauch still 
upon him, he had heard all. Dreading the 
worst, he had entered the darkened tent, 
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revolver in hand, and forcing his way through 
the crowd, had shot the lion, which, just 
about to spring, had been dazzled by the 
renewed electric light. 

“ Mignonne, petite mignonne, what if I 
had come too late?” But even as he spoke 
she checked his remorseful words, silencing 
him as only lovers can. After a while she took 
her courage in her hands and said, “ Louis, 
promise now what I besought so often in old 
and happier days.” It cost him a little to 
answer “ Yes,” but all through the years the 
memory of that awful night was as a seal to 
his bond, so that he feared to break it. 





A VISION OF 


THE DEAD 


They fly forgotten ; as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


So keep them, God, safe in the Quiet Land, 

Hold them within the hollow of Thine Hand. 

Lo! where the serried ranks before us stand 
Of the unnumbered Dead. 


From scenes of vanished glory once they 
came, 
From fields of long obliterated fame— 
We view them now with half-regretful shame, 
All the forgotten Dead. 


From happy homesteads, where the raddy 
light 
Shone from the hearth upon dear faces bright. 
Those fires are cold,and parted from our sight: 
The once beloved Dead. 


From mothers’ arms, and tender parent care, 
These rove, a countless throng of infants fair. 
Dim through the twilight gleams the golden 
hair 
Of little ones long dead. 


And here are saints who lived and prayed of 
yore, 
With heroes, who the martyr palm-branch 
bore. 
Now they are names to us, and little more, 
Though holy, honoured Dead. 


And warriors, who to save their country 
died, 
All human souls who lived and laughed and 
cried, 
Whom joy made blest, or sorrow sanctified— 
All, all the vanished Dead. 


They stretch mute hands to us across the 


years ; 
We answer back with helpless, yearning 
tears.— 


Life’s tide rolls up, and swift it disappears, 
That vision of the Dead! 


Peace! they are free of human slight or 


wrong ; 

Patience ! the crowding moments speed 
along. 

Soon, soon, we too must join the swelling 
throng 


Of the forgotten Dead ! 


Forgotten! yet be sure they understand, 

Whom God forgets not in the Quiet Land, 

And ho'ds within the hollow of His Hand, 
His dear, remembered Dead. 


E. L. ‘THomas. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE following are the prize-winners in this 
month’s competition : 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS 


Ir was the close of a happy day, bed-time 
had come, and the little boy, whose fourth 
birthday it was, had said his prayers and 
was kissed good-night, when suddenly, with 
one of those flash-light looks peculiar to 
children, he inquired, “Do you think God 
would mind if I thanked Him for my nice 
day?” Being told that the kind Father would 
certainly be pleased, the little white-robed 
figure knelt again, and bending his head, 
reverently and gratefully added, “ I am much 
obliged to you, God, for my nice birthday.” 


The same little boy went with his parents 
to have tea at a friend’s house. During the 
repast he was observed thoughtfully watching 
a lady-guest having a plate of cake handed to 
her. ‘lo the amusement of all, the admoni- 
tory words then broke from his lips : “ Bread 
first, cake after,’—so passing on what he 
himself had been taught to the grown-ups, 
who he thought were equally in need of 
it. 


He was very fond of appropriating the 
longest words which he heard. One day, 
being sent to play upstairs, his father, 
thinking him somewhat quiet, called out : 

What are you doing, my boy?” At 
once came back the astonishing answer : 
“Only playing with physical things !” 

“I’ve been to heaven !” brightly exclaimed 
another little boy, who, with his brothers and 
sisters, had been taking flowers to Gran- 
nie’s grave. And then, shaking his little 
head, he emphatically added, “but I shouldn’t 
like to live there!” He had been to the 
funeral of this same dear friend, and had 
then been told she was “ gone to heaven.” 

The receptive minds of these little ones ! 
What are the impressions we give them of 
heaven ? 


“Ts it ‘some time ’ yet, mamma ?” inquired 
a third little boy, who had begged for a knife 
XXIX—34 


some weeks before, and was told he should 
have one “some time.” 

Which of us has not desired to find a day 
for “some time ” ? 

“Oh, my boy, hitting mother ! ” exclaimed 
the recipient of a gentle blow on the shoulder 
from the hand of her little son. “Not 
angry smack—love smack!” was the nice 
distinction given to the action by the little 
four-year-old. 

“Not angry smack, love smack!” the 
meaning, did we know it, of many a given 
blow. 
Jane R. WANE, 

Lancaster 


AN apple-charlotte and a plum-pudding were 
on the table, and the children were asked 
which they would have. Charlotte chose 
apple-charlotte. “ Not apple-Charlotte,” said 
baby Charlie when it came to his turn, “ but 
plum-me !” 


Margaret was in the meadow one Sunday 
afternoon, when a dark cloud came over 
the sky. She stopped suddenly and said, 
“Pray God, don’t let it rain on my new 
pelisse,” and trotted on again. 


“ Yes, I knowit’s Mr. Mc T.’s funeral, but 
where is he?” said three-year-old Isobel, 
with that curious searching into the unseen 
that often characterises very young chil- 
dren. 


« That’s for ’o-o,” said the same little girl, 
popping her penny into the rector’s hand 
instead of the offertory-bag which he was 
handing to her, and looking up admiringly 
into his amused face. 


Isobel had some lovely fiimgi in her hands 
that she was carrying home. Suddenly, 
with one sweep of her little hand, Leslie 
broke off their frail loveliness. “ You 
wicked little girl,” said father, moved by 
Isobel’s_ distress, “what made you do 
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that?” “Oh father!” wept Leslie, “ it 
was the devil.” 


“JT want Nursie,” wailed Charlotte. 
“Nurse has gone to church to meet with 
God,” said mother. “Then I wish God 
would stay at home,” said Charlotte. 


“If there was just ove Sunday in the year, 
how well I should keep it!” sighed eight- 
year-old, motherless ‘Godfrey, as he applied 
himself to the learning of the hymns and 
paraphrases which ‘his Grannie thought 
necessary for the “keeping ” of Sunday. 


“A big baff, and p’enty of soap in it,” 
said a tiny maiden, looking from the deck of 
the steamer at the foaming, surging water 
round the paddles. 


“T hope you pray for your baby-sister,” 
said mother to her little girl “Oh yes,” 
with emphasis, “I a/ways pray for my baby- 
sister, and the doctor, and Gippie.” Gippie 
was the nursery dog and faithful playfellow. 
“ But don’t you pray for the others in the 
house too?” “Qh no, ¢hey can pray for 
themselves.” 

ISABELLA Murray WRIGHT, 
Stirling, N.B. 


A rosy face, two big grey eyes, a bit of 
a nose, and a little rosebud of a mouth, a 
head crowned with a fuzzy crop of sunshiny 
hair, a blue cotton “overall,” and two firm, 
shapely little legs. That is Joyce. She was 
only nineteen months old, and as she stood 
at her mother’s knee that mother thought 
for the hundred-and-first time that there 
never was such a baby-girl! “ Mother’s 
little lamb,” she said, aloud, tenderly. 
Joyce wanted to make an appropriate re- 
sponse, and looking up lovingly answered : 
“Baa!” 


Auntie had come to tuck Joyce up in bed, 
and had been reading ‘to her from the well- 
worn copy of “ Peep of Day.” As she took 
up the candle to leave the room, Joyce, who 
had spent a delicious day in the garden with 
her dolls, said ‘meditatively :. “1 s’all have 
to leave my dollie’s pram behind when Jesus 
comes to take ‘me to‘heaven.” Auntie was 
obliged to answer in the affirmative. Then, 


in a rather more cheery voice, the small niece 
exclaimed: ‘But I ’spect He'll have lots 
of moons and things for us to play wiv up 


ee) 


there ! 


It was Christmas-time, and the children were 
wild with delight over all the manifold joys 


which that season brings. But the chief 


interest centred round the wee maiden lying 
in mother’s arms, the baby of four weeks old. 
“ Here, baby!” said Joyce, as she gener- 
ously tried to press a piece of biscuit into 
baby’s mouth. Baby opened her mouth, not 
alas! in gratitude, but to protest in a 
vigorous cry. 

“Oh, darling, baby can’t take that,” ex- 
claimed mother. At that moment up comes 
the sturdy, toddling brother, and presses a 
chocolate, very moist and half-melted, against 
poor baby’s lips ; and mother has hard work 
to keep these untimely attentions in check, 
and to make the resentful givers understand 
that baby really cannot eat what they can, as 
she has no teeth. 

This sad fact subdues them for a moment. 
Then, after a pause, in which she tries to 
grasp the full significance of baby’s deficiency, 
Joyce says, half-reproachfully: “ Jesus might 
have sent us one wiv teef.” 

There was no thought of irreverence in the 
words. It was only an inexplicable mystery 
to the small mind. It seemed such a ity 
that the Lord had sent baby unfinished, so 
to speak. Will some of our perplexities be 
as easily solved in heaven, I wonder, as 
Joyce’s difficulty will be before long ? 

L. M. Carr, 
Botcherby, Carlisle. 


*“ Don’t close the window, mother dear,” 
said Gwendoline softly one night when just 
about to say her prayers. ‘“ Why not, dar- 
ling?” asked her mother, with a smile. 
“IT am so afraid God might not hear me 
say my prayers if you do,” replied the little 
one wistfully. 


“Do you know what God does when He 
wants poorly people not to get well again?” 
asked Gerald of his sister just after their 
grandfather’s death. “He makes them die, 
of course,” answered the matter-of-fact 
Florence. “Ah!” said Gerald, with a far- 
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away look in his eyes, “but do you know 
how He does it?” Florence shook her head. 
“Why, God just stoops down over them, 
and breathes into their mouths, and 


souls fly right away to heaven.” 


their 


Marion had been cautioned against the 
habit of throwing stones, but one day so far 
forgot herself as to do it again. Her tender 
conscience soon reproved her, and coming 
home she retired to a quiet corner, and, with 
a deep-drawn sigh, exclaimed: ** Oh, muvver! 
[ do wish I could remember to be good 
always.” 


“Tm very sorry Mr. Egerton is dead,” 
remarked six-year-old Maggie, on hearing, of 
the death of an old friend of the family, 
“but ” (cheerfully) “I suppose he has seen 
dada by now, and told him how we all are.” 


“ Mr. Weston has just been with us a year 
to-day,” observed a widowed mother to her 
children in reference to a boarder who had 
taken up his abode with them to augment 
the family purse. “ Three cheers for Mr. 
Weston, mother!” cried the eldest boy. 
“And three sofas too, muvver,” shouted 
three-year-old Alec, waving his cap in the 
air. 


The same little boy, on seeing his pet 
cat out in the garden after a sharp shower, 
ran after him, crying: “Oh, Pussie! Pussie ! 
you mustn’t go out in the wet in yourstocking- 
feet or you'll get cold.” 


“T do think it rather funny of mother to 
have gone away and left little Nannie,” 
sighed’ a little three-year-old maiden who 
had just been left motherless; ‘ but, never 
mind,” continued she, a tender smile trem- 
bling on her lips, “ she’s gone to Grannie, and 
it’s always summer weather there.” 

Mary E. Kenprew, 
Harrogate. 


Ir is very interesting to get at the real thoughts 
ofa young child; you find sometimes that they 
have very practical minds. Eric had said 
his text, “ But now I am a man I have put 
away childish things,” and remarked, “I 
think it was too bad of Paul to put away 
his childish things, auntie; he might have 
give them to another little boy.” 
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The same little boy was discussing 
heaven one day with his friend Ernest ; 
it was just before Christmas. Eric said: “ I 
want to go up to heaveri to see what it is 
like, and see if Jesus and David and Paul 
are there.” “ But,” said Ernest, “I wouldn’t 
go before Christmas, ‘cause you'll get nothing 
in your stocking there.” 


“ Oh! won't you?” 
exclaimed Eric. 


Next day we heard him 
tell Ernest, confidentially, that he wasn’t 
going at all, “because Ada says they have 
nothing to eat in heaven.” 


“Do our souls never die?” asked Jack. 
“No, dear.” “* But wouldn’t they if you put 
them in water ?” 


Reading in the Kindergarten is often a 
source of amusement to the teacher. ‘“ What 
is a nib?” asked a little reader of four years. 
“Oh! I know,” said Dick : “it is that thing 
that there isn’t when you buy a pen,” an ex- 
planation that all the little ones seemed to 
understand by experience. 


This morning one little girl was asked: 
«‘ What is this word ‘to’?” “It ’ooks ikea 
man and a d’um, and the man is not playing 
it,” was the unexpected answer. “ And oh, 
auntie, ‘ook at dat fat man wiff his back to 
anoter d’um, what is him?” It was “do.” 


Children mix up their knowledge in rather 
a distracting way sometimes. One little girl, 
on being asked how she knew a horse was an 
animal, replied : ** Because it has four equal 
sides and four right angles.” 


The same child declared people could live 
without air. “For,” she said, “I knew a 
gentleman that has none on the top of 


him.” 


One little friend gave us a pretty idea. 
When told she was going to be taught music, 
she asked if she would have to play all those 
little birds sitting on the telegraph-wires. 


A sweet little girl selling artificial flowers 
to us at a bazaar showed her conscientious 
mind by saying: “ They are a penny each ; 
but you know they are not alive, they are 
stuffed.” 

M. WILSON, 


Barnsley. 
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My little brother was very fond of a cat which 
had belonged to his dead uncle, and one day 
when she became ill he was in great distress 
and wanted to know whether she would go 
to Uncle Harry when she died. He was told 
she had no soul to live in heaven. When 
soon after the cat died, he came in sob- 
bing: “Mother, can’t any part of Pussy 
go to heaven?” His one thought was, 
how sad it was she could not go to her old 
master. 


A younger brother was going away to 
school for the first time, and for some days 
before he was seen trying to write something 
on a piece of paper. On the last day he 
gave his mother a little slip on which was 
written : 


“‘ Jesus, Friend of little children, 
Be a Friend to Mother, will you?" 


He had substituted “mother” for ‘ me,” 
and added “ will you” to the first two lines 
of a hymn he knew, his idea being that when 
he was gone there would be no one to take 
care of her. He asked one day whether the 
bells rang to z#vife one to church, or to tell 
that it was time to go, adding “I am sure 
our cathedral bells invite, don’t they?” 
When he was quite tiny, he excused himself 
for being a long time getting out of bed by 
saying that he “couldn’t essicate his foot 
from the bed-clothes !” 

Another time, hearing a woman. talking 
in a shrill tone to a man with a very gruff 
voice, he remarked: “I call that light and 


-dark, don’t you ?” 


A little girl was corrected by her mother 
for something which she did not consider 
wrong, and after some time she relieved her 
mind by saying: “I /ove you, mama, but | 
don’t like you.” 


On asking a child to tell me the name of 
the mouth of a volcano, I received the 
answer, after some hesitation: “The chimney- 
pot of the world!” 


A little boy (@tat 5) once told’ me he 
didn’t think it was any use for him to begin 
writing a diary, as he could not write the 
past years of his life, but when Ae had a 
little boy he should write his diary from the 


time he was born, and then give it him when 
he was old enough. 
Mary SAwyYEr, 
Winchester, 


How often in our contact with little children 
we are reminded of our Master’s saying: 
“Thou hast hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” As an instance of this, let me 
mention an incident that came under my 
own notice. The mother had just gone 
upstairs in the dusk. Presently she heard 
the little pattering feet of her two-year-old 
boy at the foot of the stairs, and then a 
wailing cry: “It’s dark!” At once his 
sister of four years ran to him with the ex- 
clamation: “Take my hand, Ally, and it 
won’t be dark!” Hand in hand the little 
ones mounted the stairs, to be clasped at 
the top in the arms of the parents who had 
just learned a heavenly lesson from their 
children. 


Little Maisie had a tiny brother who was 
ailing a little from teething. In her prayers 
she never omitted to ask God to make 
Georgie better. By-and-by a baby-sister 
came, and nurse remarked: “ You'll have 
another to pray for now, Maisie.” “Oh 
no,” replied the little girl, “I must finish 
with one first!” She had surely got hold 
of the Pauline principle, “This ome thing I 
do!” 

A. E. Mackay, 
Great Grimsby. 


COMPETITION FOR SEPTEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
JULY 20. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 155., 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) are offered for the four best 
papers (not exceeding 400 words) on “The Mothers 
of the Bible.” 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned. 
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N consequence of the general insecurity of all 
| property in Oriental countries, there is much 
burying of money and other valuables in the 
ground. It often happens that at the death of the 
owners the secret perishes with them, and the 
treasure thus remains buried until some chance 
excavation reveals it. The popular idea among 
the people of Asia Minor in regard to the many 
ancient inscribed stones found in those regions is 
that the inscriptions, in some cryptographic man- 
ner, indicate the spots where such treasures lie 
buried. The real object of the foreigners who are 
going about searching for such stones, copying the 
inscriptions upon them, and taking paper rubbings 
and photographing them, is believed by the people 
to be simply what is referred to in Matt. xiii. 44, 
the finding out of hidden treasures, so that the 
discoverer may ‘‘ buy that ficld,” even if the buyer 
has to sell all that he possesses to do so. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT LONG says that this belie 
accounts for many of the difficulties experienced 
by epigraphists in their work. A poor woman, in 
the wall of whose house the Professor had dis- 
covered a stone bearing an ancient inscription of 
considerable historical importance, said to him, 
«But have you read what is written on it?” I 
assured her, says the Professor, that 1 had done so. 
‘‘Then,” said she, “if you are a just man you will 
tell me, who am so poor, where the money is, so 
that I may at least have a share of it.'" There was 
no mention made of any treasure whatsoever, but 
explanations were in vain. Unbelief and suspicion 
were written in every feature of the poor woman’s 
countenance. No doubt she was expecting an 
offer to buy her little garden, so as to dig up her 
treasure, and she was fully resolved to refuse any 
such offer, however tempting it might be. 





THE popular belief that clipping the hair makes it 
grow faster is, according to Dr. J. Pohl, not 
founded on fact. He has made accurate measure- 
ments of the rate of growth of many hairs under a 
variety of conditions, and found that if a portion 
of the head is shaved the hair will grow for a 
month more slowly than the hairs of the unshaved 
portion. After the first month their rate of growth 
is about the same. He also found that the shaved 
hairs grew unevenly, and further study showed 
him that the hairs on the head and elsewhere are 
arranged in groups of two, three, or four, the 
members of a group being closely related anatomi- 
cally. One of them outgrows the other for a time, 
and then its pace slackens while a younger one 
presses into first place, to be followed by a third, 


&c. Growth is most rapid during the middle 
period of its life. As the hairs in a hair-group 
grow old and fall out successively, baldness is 
avoided. The growth per month varies from half 
an inch to one inch or more. Thus each hair has 
its own life and history ; each performs its own 
function, and the expression, ‘‘ Even the very hairs 
of your head are numbered” (Matt. x. 30; Luke 
xii. 7), seems to have a more literal than meta- 
phorical meaning. 


Ir is recorded of Mr. Moody that the greatest 
struggle he ever had was when he gave up his 
business. He was phenomenally successful, and 
the prospect ot making a fortune rapidly seemed 
certain. When twenty-three he had saved £1400, 
making £1000 by commission alone in a single 
year. But he realised that it was more difficult 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to pass into heaven, and he acted 
accordingly. But this was not the only pecuniary 
sacrifice which Mr. Moody made. The profit from 
the hymn-book, first issued in 1873, amounted to 
considerably over £200,000. This sum Mr. Moody 
and Mr. Sankey devoted to the furtherance of their 
work. ‘‘ The reward of service is more service” 
was a favourite saying of the Evangelist, and one 
which should be remembered. When complimented 
upon the work he had done he would say in sincere 
humility that he was ‘‘the most over-estimated 
man in America.” 


Mr. Moopy was but three years old when his 
father died, and he was brought up by his truly 
‘‘kind and loving mother,”’ who had no idea of 
spoiling her child by lack of discipline. ‘‘ Mother 
would send me out for a stick, and I thought I 
could fool her and get a dead one. But she would 
snap the stick and then tell me to get another. She 
was rarely in a hurry, and certainly never when she 
was whipping me. Once I told her that the whip- 
ping did not hurt at all. I never had occasion to 
tell her so again, for she put it on so it did hurt.” 


Mr. Moopy’s interest in Sunday schools was 
early aroused, and he followed this up by close 
relationship with young men’s Christian associa- 
tions. .He was so fond of young people that he 
would doubtless be a willing victim to the 
Bethany youngsters he met when in Palestine 
‘How many of you bear the name of Mary or 
Martha?" he asked. Other tourists had probably 
asked the question before, and up went a lot 
of little hands, which Mr. Moody filled with gifts. 
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Afterwards he was asked whether he really thought 
any of them were called Mary or Martha. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly—why not?” ‘Oh, nothing; only they were 
all boys,” was the unexpected answer, 


SHREWDNESS and a quick wit got Mr. Moody out 
of many a tight corner. Once when addressing a 
gathering of ministers he asked, ‘‘ How many have 
so grown in grace that they can bear to have their 
faults told?” Many testified by holding up the 
hand. One he admonished, saying, ‘‘ Brother, you 
have spoken thirteen times in three days here, and 
perhaps shut out twelve other good men from 
speaking.” A brother got up and abused Mr. 
Moody for his bluntness. When the unexpected 
attack was over, Mr. Moody turned the encounter 
against his critic by saying, ‘‘ Brethren, I admit 
all the fault my friend charges on me, but I did not 
hold up my hand.” 


One of the army chaplains chronicles another 
instance of the thoughtful kindness of Lord Roberts. 
He says the Easter services at Bloemfontein Cathe- 
dral were thronged by officers and men in khaki. 
One of the army chaplains took the Three Hours’ 
Service on Good Friday, and Lord Roberts and 
many of his staff and officers and men made their 
Easter Communion. Afterwards Lord Roberts 
wrote to the Dean and expressed his wish to make 
a gift to the Cathedral of the installation of the 
electric light, from himself, his staff and the officers 
of the army in Bloemfontein, in memory of the ser- 
vices in the Cathedral that they had attended and 
valued so highly. Behind Lord Roberts’ touching 
message to Sir George White, ascribing the relief 
of Ladysmith to the prayers of the nation, can be 
easily discerned the daily help the Field Marshal 
seeks in the guidance of his actions. 


It is interesting ‘to’ know that the typewriter and 
the phonograph are serving useful purposes in 
connection with missionary labours. Some sup- 
porters of the Church Missionary Society sent a 
typewriter to Daudi Kasagama, King of Toro, 
Uganda. The King was delighted with the gift, 
and became an expert operator, a proof of this 
being a typewritten letter of thanks sent by him 
to the society. The Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Commandments, with a number of other sen- 
tences in Hausa were recently spoken into a phono- 
graph, so that a missionary beginning the study of 
that language whilst in England can receive great 
help in pronunciation. The phonograph is likely 
to prove of considerable help to the Mission Field 
if this system is followed up. 


Dr. Horton, in pointing out the natural religious 
impulse of the human race, has given some remark- 
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able facts. It used to be supposed that certain tribes 
and races could be discovered in the world that had 
no religion. Notably the inhabitants of Terra del 
Fuego, in South America, were regarded as irre- 
ligious and incapable of religion. It was thought, 
again, that the aborigines of Australia, sunk almost 
beneath the level of man, were without religion, 
and especially it was a very common opinion that 
the people of the Andaman Islands showed no 
trace of any belief in the supernatural. Anthro- 
pology now recognises that the savage peoples are 
peculiarly shy. They will hide the idols that they 
worship from the eyes of strangers, and still more 
carefully will they conceal their thoughts from the 
prying curiosity of travellers whom they do not 
yet understand. 


But when their reticence has been broken through 
remarkable discoveries have been made. For 
example, it has been found that among the people 
of Terra del Fuego there existed always a belief in 
the Supreme God, who forbids the enslaving of an 
enemy, and, curious to say, who marks the fall of 
a sparrow. When the Australian aborigines came 
to be more fully understood, a still more remarkable 
discovery was made. It was found that they wor- 
shipped a spirit called Darumulun, but more 
commonly Mungun-Ngaur, which means, literally, 
our Father. They recognise this Deity as the 
Supreme God who demands from men unselfishness 
and purity, and the reason why the first observers 
concluded that they had no religion was that 
their highest religious idea was considerably in 
advance of the invaders of the continent—it was 
not permissible even to make an image of this 
Supreme Deity of the Australian worship, because 
no likeness or image can be made of the Spirit 
who created man ! 


DESPERATION and consequent destruction, because 
we are out of the right way, result oftentimes from 
ignorance that the way of relief lies very near us, 
One of the most fearfully tragic of all the disasters 
in mountain climbing occurred in the death of 
eleven men who ascended Mont Blanc in 1870, 
They arrived at the summit in safety, and the 
movements of ihe party were traced by the tele- 
scope as they began the descent. A cloud almost 
immediately concealed them entirely. Guides were 
soon on their way to the Grands Mulets, but a 
raging storm, lasting a week, prevented any search. 
When at last the rescue party found the bodies of 
the perished men, it was evident that they had 
wandered around hopelessly in a space only a hun- 
dred yards square, and had at last lain down in a 
cave which they had scooped, to die by inches, un- 
aware that five steps more would have brought 
them to the right path! The right path for every 
traveller in the hurricane of temptation is at hand 
—‘' The word is nigh thee.” 
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HEN the war passes from the journalist 
to the historian, one heroic figure at 


least will remain—Lord Roberts. In 
our time there has been no general who has in- 
spired the same confidence in his troops and in the 
nation; none who has so united method with 
genius, and caution with daring. He has been 
well served, but he has the secret of finding the 
right men to serve him, and of setting the men to 
the work that they can do best. Now that the 
crisis is over, one is free to confess how great was 
the risk that he had to run. His career, his age, 
and above all, the loss of his only son, made it 
almost cruel to recall him to command. He had 
to renew the anxieties of youth without support 
from youthful energies ; and—to borrow the phrase 
of a classic writer—to pay back “‘ into the chancery 
of war, as into some fund of abeyance,” all his 
prizes and palms, his distinctions and rewards; 
and to redeem them by services tenfold greater 
than those by which they were won: where others 
staked their future, he staked his past as well. 
Failure at the end would have tarnished earlier 
triumphs, as success invests 
splendour. 


them with new 


RowunpD Table Conferences have rarely proved suc- 
cessful in settling fundamental differences of prin- 
ciple. The method failed in politics a few years 
ago, and left more discord than it found: if tried, 
it would most certainly fail in religious affairs too. 
But the proposal that the leaders of the Evan- 
gelicals and of the Ritualists should meet in council 
is not taken seriously even by those with whom it 
was supposed to originate. Prebendary Webb 
Peploe, whose name has been associated with the 
suggestion, now explains that unless Lord Halifax 
and his friends will first withdraw from the position 
that they have taken up, recant the opinions they 
have expressed, and declare their willingness to be 
bound by law and to accept the formularies of the 
Church in their plain grammatical sense, such a 
conference in his opinion must prove a folly anda 
farce. And though at the London Diocesan Con- 
ference he moved a resolution affirming the desir- 
ability of such a discussion, his speech went to 
show that the meeting—save on impossible terms 
—must be useless and might be dangerous. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH’s motion in the House of 
Commons upon the moral state of the stage led to 
a vigorous debate, and to very little else. But at 
any rate it served to show the futility of our exist- 
ing system. We have an authority to license 
plays; and the licence implies that the play is fit 
for representation, or that it is not hurtful to public 


morality. But asa matter of fact not a few plays 
pass tke censor that are corrupt in the highest 
degree ; and it is only too easy to turn what is 
innocent in the text into what is offensive on the 
boards ; against this debasement there is no prac- 
tical remedy: gesture and tone can defy conviction. 
That the morals of the stage have improved, and 
greatly improved, during the last century there can 
surely be no doubt. It is equally certain that the 
tendency of the last few years has been towards 
reaction. But both progress and recoil reflect the 
movement of the public conscience, and are in no 
sense due to laxity or rigidity of censorship. In 
reality society is censor: the public that pays also 
controls, And though official authority may have 
its function in absolutely excluding and suppress- 
ing what is vicious or profane, the only force that 
can purify the stage, and keep it pure, is the force 
of public opinion. Its indifference or its hostility 
nothing can counteract. 


LITERATURE—and especially illustrated literature— 
stands on a different footing. 


When its influence 
is evil, it does incalculable 


harm. These papers 
are cheap: they le on the counter side by side 
with literature of a better type: they may be 
bought and read by any one of any age who has a 
copper in hand. You may keep children from the 
theatre ; you cannot keep them from the bookstall ; 
and vicious newspapers are far more common than 
vicious plays. Here the law can act, and ought to 
act. The evidence is definite, tangible, accessible. 
It may not always be easy to draw the line; but 
there is a line, and it may be drawn, and any 
obvious offence should be dealt with so rigorously 
as to prevent any risk of repetition. 


The penalty 
should be imprisonment, nota fine. 


It may be said 
that such a policy will not suppress corruption but 
will drive it into hiding. 
would be a gain. 
pressed upon us : 


Well, if so, even that 
We do not want to have poison 
it is better that we should have 
to go in search of it if we are bent on finding it 
We cannot stop moral suicide ; but we can check it. 


Any one who observes our legislation from the out- 
side must often be surprised, not so much by what 
we do as by the way in which we de it. Out of 
sheer gratitude to our colonies for the help that 
they have given us in a time of need, we are about 
to tamper with a law that hitherto has resisted 
every effort to change it—the law prohibiting mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister. It is proposed, 
not indeéd to abolish the restriction here, but to 
recognise as lawful any such marriages as have 
been contracted in our colonies. The effect, how- 
ever, so far as the rich are concerned, will be the 
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same. They will go to Australia in case of need, 
and the union that is illegal here but binding there, 
will henceforth be binding here when they return 
after however short an absence. Is this quite the 
right way to deal with so grave a question? The 
arguments in favour of change, and against it, are 
many and strong; and setting personal feeling 
aside, it is difficult to say to which side the balance 
inclines, But by taking this course we are attempt- 
ing an inconsistency—to retain our law in theory, 
to modify it in reality. The compromise may be 
reasonable ; it is certainly illogical. 


THE concession to colonial opinion in the case of 
the Australian Commonwealth Bill is of a wholly 
different kind, and can be justified on many grounds. 
The union of the colonies with the mother-country 
is now acknowledged by all our leading statesmen to 
be a matter of voluntary agreement; and if any 
colony wished to leave us, and showed its wish in 
an unmistakable way, we should not dream of 
forcing it to remain. So long as the ends of justice 
are secured as between the different elements of the 
empire, it is our interest and our duty to accept 
whatever arrangement may seem best to those whose 
interests are most intimately affected. Australian 
opinion in the main was adverse to the right of 
appeal to the Privy Council. The compromise 
that’ has been accepted withdraws the right of 
appeal in cases in which Australian interests only 
are concerned ; in other cases the right of appeal 
is retained. Power is also given to the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth to legislate on the whole 
question of appeal, subject to the consent of the 
Crown. The plan adopted combines imperial 
supremacy and national freedom, Australia is left 
to deal with purely Australian questions, while 
matters that concern the empire are reserved for 
the empire’s supreme court. 


Tue rising of the ‘‘ Boxers” in China looks like the 
beginning of serious trouble. Their leaders may 
be in league with the imperial Government, and in 
that case authority will connive at the movement 
that it pretends to suppress. It is equally possible 
that they may be stronger than the Government; 
and then they will either drive out the existing 
officials, or will compel them to lend an active sup- 
port. As for the Empress and Li Hung Chang, it 
is clear that they will welcome any attempt to 
destroy foreign influence, and will not inquire too 
closely into the methods of their allies. The 
leaders of the movement could not have chosen a 
better opportunity 
in South Africa. 


We are hampered by the war 
Russia is busy in opening and 
organising the territory she has acquired in the 
north. The United States have had enough fight- 
ing for the moment. Japan, on the other hand, 
is suspicious of European influence and hostile to 
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European action. Intervention might leave us 
with two Powers to deal with, instead of one. 


Tue death of Dr. Storrs is a sorrow rather than a 
surprise. When he retired last autumn from his 
pastorate in Brooklyn, after more than fifty years 
of conspicuous and successful service, it was felt 
that his strength was broken and that the end could 
not be far off. His gifts were great and varied. 
As a pulpit orator he was eminently distinguished 

Like the Bishop of Ripon and Dr. Fairbairn, he 
could deliver his most elaborate discourses without 
a scrap of notes to aid him, and in a style remark- 
able not merely for fluency but for finish. In 
method and in substance he closely resembled Dr 

Boyd Carpenter. He moved along ona lofty level, 
never sinking, and sometimes rising to unexpected 
heights of thought and feeling. He was a force in 
public affairs too. He was one of the men who 
helped to shape the opinion of the American 
Churches in the great struggle against slavery. In 
later years, when theological controversy threatened 
to divide the missionary organisation, his influence 
was successfully exerted for patience and for peace. 
He did not sympathise with the new school of 
thought, but he did not fear it; and through his 
wise statesmanship he held back those who were 
less tolerant from panic and disruption. 


Miss Mary KinGsvey's death by fever, caught 
while nursing the prisoners in South Africa, is one 
of those paradoxes that so often bewilder us. She 
had risked her life in some of the most pestilential 
parts of the West Coast, exposed to perils of all 
kinds, often remote from help, without hurt; and 
now she has been struck down in what should be a 
place of safety and comfort, with all the resources 
of medical science at command. Those who knew 
her only through her books knew but one side of 
her. They would hardly suppose that the greater 
part of her life was spent in almost complete 
seclusion, watching ever an invalid mother, and 
that it was only when her long self-sacrifice came 
to an end that she began her career of adventure. 
She must have inherited that spirit from her father, 
Dr. George Kingsley, who was a wanderer to the 
end of his days, never settling at home for long, 
but soon away again to explore the by-ways of the 
world. Her own studies of native life in West 
Africa are no less remarkable for the charm of her 
personality than for the interest of her experiences. 
They show her to have been singularly fearless, 
while at the same time she always writes as a 
brave woman and not as a brave man. Her 
sympathy, her insight, and her fairness of mind 
are no less remarkable, and though some of the 
questions that she discussed were such as to involve 
her in controversy, controversy, as she handled it, 
was never allowed to turn into quarrel, 
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